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HIS is THE STuDEN1 WRITER’s first essay to 
T publish a department of literary market news. 

Comparing it with similar departments in 
other magazines, we do not feel that apologies are 
called for. We know that a conscientious effort 
was made to cover the field. The majority of the 
items were gained by recent correspondence with 
editors. The news here presented is the sifting 
from an exchange of letters numbered by hun- 
dreds. Every reliable source of information has 
been canvassed. More magazines and _ other 
periodicals have been analyzed than a busy author 
could read in a month. A few minvtes devoted to 
glancing over the resulting ‘‘tips’’ will thus ae- 
complish for the writer more than he could acecom- 
plish for himself by days and weeks of research, 
We know, because we ceceupied those days and 
weeks in gathering the information for him and 
are even now gathering more for his next month’s 
perusal, 

Some of the information was furnished by sub- 
seribers. We are always glad to receive such 
assistance; to have changes in the marketing field 
or suggestions for bettering these columns ealled 
to our attention. 


The Woman’s Weekly, 481 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, ‘‘is out of the market until 1922, 
except for leading features. The general need is 
for articles on educational, civic and sociological 
subjects. Out-of-door, domestic, mystery and ad- 
venture stories are required, length 1800 to 3500 
words; serials in two to twelve installments of 
4000 words each. ‘Mushy’ love stories, sex yarns, 
and juvenile stories are barred. Articles should 
not exceed 1800 words. Payment is on the fif- 
teenth of month after publication and is at the 
rate of one-half cent a word, except for leading 
features for which one cent is paid.’’? The editor 
is Miss Renee B. Stern. 


The People’s Home Journal, 78 Lafayette Street, 
New York. M. G. Gates, the editor, writes: ‘‘We 
are always in the market for short stories, 4000 to 
5000 words long; novelettes, 8000 to 15,000 words; 
serials 30,000 to 60,000 words; editorials, 600 to 
1200 words; verse, four stanzas of eight lines; 
jokes, skits and anecdotes. Stories should have 


plenty of action, preferably with considerable plot 
interest and a worth-while constructive theme, even 
if camouflaged. We do not want ‘snappy,’ flippant 
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stories or stories of the ‘chappie’ and ‘girlie’ 
type. Payment is on acceptance at rates as high 
as any of the magazines.’’ 


Collier’s Weekly, 416 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York, Harford Powell, editor, writes: ‘*‘Col- 
lier’s, like most magazines, is still in the market 
for good stories and urticles, but few, if any 
magazines, are buying at present as much manu- 
script as they needed a year or two ago.’’ 


Judge has removed from 225 Fifth Avenue to 
627 West Forty-third Street, New York. Its 
needs, the editor writes, ‘‘are for humorous stories 
1000 words or less in length, and for short humor- 
ous verse, jokes, skits, and anecdotes. Payment 
is on publication at good rates.’’ The editors are 
Douglas H. Cooke, Eliot Keen and J. A. Waldron. 

The Independent, Hamilton Holt, editor, will 
combine with The Weekly Review will 
be published from 140 Nassau Street, New 
York, according to an announcement by the 
latter publication. The Independent was founded 
in 1848 and The Weekly Review in May, 1919. 
Mr. Holt, according to the announcement, goes 
to the consolidated magazine as consulting editor. 
Fabian Franklin and Harold De Wolf Fuller, 
editors of The Review, will be in charge. The 
Review announces no change in policy, but will 
continue ‘‘as a fearless champion of American 
liberty and progress.’’ The consolidated magazine 
will use no novels, serials, or aneedotes. It will 
oceasionally buy short autobiographies and stories 
founded on fact, also illustrated and unillustrated 
articles on travel, description, prominent people, 
ete. Articles should not exceed 2000 words. The 
magazine also publishes high-class verse. A wide 
range of subjects will be acceptable in article 
form, but they must be timely. 

Love Story Magazine, published by Street & 
Smith Corporation, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
Amita Fairgrieve, editor, writes that Love Story 
‘“seldom uses the comie relief.’’ Romantic love 
stories are desired. Short-stories may range from 
1500 to 10,000 words; novelettes, 20,000 to 25,000 
words, and serials 50,000 to 80,000 words. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Leslie’s Weekly, 627 West Forty-third Street, 
New York (note new address), has announced a 
change in editorial policy. It no longer limits 
itself to articles concerning business, Any kind 
of article and worth-while feature, the editors 
write, will be acceptable. They also will use one 
short-story a week. It must be well written and 
not longer than 3000 words, but the plot may be 
laid anywhere. Articles should be from 1500 to 
2500 words. Photographs should be ‘‘unusual.”’ 
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Child Life is the name of a new magazine the 
Rand MeNally &-Company press is issuing from 
its Chicago office. The publication appeals to 
children from two to ten years old. Rose Waldo 
js editor. The first issue was announced for 
November. 


Success, 1183 Broadway, New York. In a recent 
letter Robert Mackay, editor, writes that Success 
is in the market for very little. ‘‘Most of our 
material is planned and assigned in the office. 
However, we are always glad to see short-stories up 
to 8000 words that are clean, wholesome and dra- 
matic and that contain some success elements. 
Poetry is a drug on the market. Inspirational 
editorials are prepared by our own staff. We 
would like to get what we call big men and women 
stories, also shorter material of a similar nature 
for dur department entitled ‘Why Can’t I do it?’ 
We pay on acceptance.’’ 


The David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, 
Ill, publisher of a number of Sunday School pe- 
riodicals, informs THE STuDENT WRITER through 
its assistant editor, Hazel Belle Perry, that ‘‘ only 
those articles which deal with organized Sunday- 
school class methods are desired.’’ The fictional 
requirements for its young people’s publications 
are not ineluded in this limitation. 


The Delineator, Spring and MacDougal Streets, 
New York, will pay $500 for an article written 
by a senior of a woman’s college or co-educational 
institution on ‘‘ How I Worked My Way Through 
College.’’ Articles must not exceed 3000 words, 
should be submitted anonymously through the 
dean of the college the student is attending and 
should be handed in before February 15, 1922. 


The Freeman, New York, a ‘‘eritical weekly*’ 


published by B. W. Huebsch, Ine., has removed its 
office of publication from 32 West Fifty-eighth 
Street to 116 West Thirteenth Street. The Free- 
man is a journal of discussion. It uses contrib- 
uted articles and book reviews. 

Today’s Housewife, Cooperstown, N. Y., has is- 
sued a eall for humorous short-stories, and some 
young-love stories. It is favorable to the con- 
sideration of a domestic-life serial at this time. 


Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, Texas, informs THE 
StupeNT Writer that it is buying very little at 
this time. 

People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa, is 
overstocked with manuscripts until February 1, 
according to the editor. 

Brain Power is a new magazine published by 
the Physical Culture Corporation, 119 West For- 
tieth Street, New York, publishers of Physical Cul- 
ture, True Story Magazine and The Movie Weekly. 
The magazine uses inspirational and instructive 
articles on business, art, and literature. 


The Family Story Paper, published by the 
Munro Publishing Company, New York, has been 
changed from newspaper form to magazine form. 
A. Richard Ulmer is manager. 


The Scientific American, Woolworth Building, 
New York, announces that its weekly and monthly 


issues have been merged into a single monthly 
periodical, the first consolidated issue appearing 
in November. 


The Mallet, Love Point, Md., edited by Clif- 
ford Jay, announces that it is against prohibition 
and ‘‘so-ealled reformers.’’ It declares that it 
affords a market for ‘‘snappy, inspirational para- 
graphs.’’? It is not, according to its editor, ae- 
pendent on advertising for support. 


All’s Well, Fayetteville, Ark., edited by Charles 
J. Finger, former editorial writer on Ieedy’s 
Mirror, St. Louis, announces that it intends to 
carry on many of the interests and policies of 
the Mirror. The magazine uses book reviews, 
poetry, stories, and editorials. The editorials ap- 
pear to be mostly from the editor’s pen. 


Pearson’s Magazine, 57 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
issued monthly, uses articles, short stories, novel- 
ettes, jokes, skits, and anecdotes. Radical and sex 
types predominate in its contents. Pearson’s has 
announced that in future it will publish more 
fiction than formerly, and will discontinue pub- 
lishing political articles. 


The Chicago Ledger, 500 North Dearborn Street, 
Chieago, Ill., Harry Stephen Keeler, editor, says, 
‘“we are ‘up’ on short-stories for over a year to 
come, due to our running four serials continu- 
ously.’’ 

Field and Stream, 25 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, writes that it is overstocked with all 
kinds of available material. 

Browning’s Magazine, 16 Cooper Square, New 
York, will be discontinued with the January, 1922, 
number. 

Brief Stories, 805 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
William H. Kofoed writes that he is paying two- 
thirds of a eent a word for short stories of from 
1,000 to 2,500 words. Stories for this magazine 
must be short, but there are no restraining policies. 
Humor, the bizarre, the tragic, the sex story all 
receive equal consideration. 

The Double Dealer, 204 Barrone Street, New 
Orleans, La., is a new magzzine highly sophisticated 
in tone. which announces that it ‘‘has no policy 
whatever but that of printing the very best ma- 
terial it ean procure, regardless of popular appeal, 
moral or immoral stigmata, conventional or uncon- 
ventional teehnique, new theme or old.’’ The 
editors weleome articles 1000 to 4000 words in 
length and short-stories of the same length. The 
magazine prints verse, not more than a page in 
length. Stories ‘‘must be for discriminating 
tastes,’’ the editors write, and payment is at a rate 
of one cent a word for prose and thirty cents 
a line for verse. 

The Measure, 447 West Iwenty-second Street, 
New York, a journal of poetry, no longer will be 
published by Frank Shay. Hereafter it will be 
published by nine editors. 

The Stars and Stripes, Washington, D. C., needs 
correspondents in various places. Space rates will 
be paid to newspaper men who ean take care of 
the needs of the paper. 

(Continued on page 22 
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A GLANCE AHEAD 


Here it is—the new Student-Writer 
—new in size, in style, in all appear. 
ance, but after all, just your old chat- 
ty, familiar Student Writer grown up. 

First, you will no doubt read the 
distinctive interview with Owen John- 
son by the author of “Out Where the 
West Begins,” “Cactus Center,” and 
“Mystery Ranch,” his latest novel, just 
published by the Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. Arthur Chapman is a 
trained journalist, connected with The 
New York Tribune, whose services as 
a writer of special articles are in de- 
mand by the big magazines. His in- 
terviews with prominent authors and 
editors will be a regular feature in 
The Student Writer. 

A new series, “Conscious Evolution 
and the Short-Story,” will begin in the 
January issue. It isn’t nearly as heavy 
as the title might indicate. In fact, 
readers will find it highly instructive 
and practical. It is by David Raffe- 
lock, author of the authoritative ar- 
ticle on requirements of the photoplay 
producers in this issue. 

“The Loafers’ Club” will appear, of 
course, and another “Wit-Sharpener.” 

Next month we are to have another 
decided novelty—a book reviewed by 
its author. Arthur Preston Hankins, 
author of “The Jubilee Girl’—a very 
unusual story, by the way—will dis- 
cuss the book and tell of problems 
he surmounted in writing it. 

“How to Edit a House Organ,” sched- 
uled for this issue, has been held over 
until next month. It is by Harry A. 
Earnshaw, former editor of Ginger 
and now head of the Earnshaw Press 
Corporation of Boston. 

There will be, again, columns upon 
columns of literary market tips—first- 
hand information gleaned from the 
editors themselves. We shall be con- 
stantly improving this feature. 

Announced for the near future: a 
valuable “Course on Playwriting,” to 
be published serially. It will be ex- 
ceptionally instructive alike to stu- 
dents of the drama and of fiction. 


THE EDITORS. 
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“Don’t Invent; Interpret,” Says 
Owen Johnson 


An Interview in Which the Author of “Stover 
at Yale” Describes His Methods 
of Work 


By Arthur Chapman 


[J ERE is encouraging news for the stu- 
dent writer! Owen Johnson, suc- 
cessful novelist, creator of Dink 

Stover and the Tennessee Shad, author of 
society novels, critic of the rising genera- 
tion, humorist, says that the only way to 
write is to write for money. 

Mr. Johnson pointed out in an interview 
for Tne StupENT Writer that those who 
write to earn a living put the best that is 
in them to their task, and that one who has 
a more superficial desire to write is a dilet- 
tante in the art of literature. 

He has a pet theory concerning what and 
how one should write, and a pet conviction 
that something is astoundingly and danger- 
ously wrong with the American educational 
system. The first notable collusion of his 
theory and his conviction, “Stover at Yale,” 
produced a furore in 1912, which has been 
given subsequent impetus by his pen in 
other novels, the last of which is “The 
Wasted Generation.” 

Owen Johnson’s main advice to writers 
and those who would be writers is: “Write 
only what you know about. Don’t invent. 
Interpret.” From the beginning of his 
literary career he has undertaken to follow 
his own advice. When he wrote ‘Stover 
at Yale,’ he wrote what he knew about, 
for he is a Yale graduate. His conviction 
concerning the ills of education was so 
urgently put that, when the novel was first 
out, a poll of the senior class of that uni- 
versity recorded a protest of eighty-six per 
cent of the men that he had placed the 
institution in an unfair light. 


ND so the controversy began. Com- 
mendation followed protest and protest 
commendation. Mr. Johnson — stepped 


jauntily to battle, and uphold his conten- 
tions in interview, article and novel. It is, 
as he says, his hobby. Aside from his main 
campaign issue, he has found time to con- 
tinue his delightful series of short-stories 
of the amusing doings of “prep” school 
youth. 

And how does Owen Johnson write these 
comedies of youth, and these novels which 
assay so high in literary merit and social 
import? 


¢¢7 FIND it best to do my work in a room 

apart from the general household and 
devoted to the one purpose of writing,” 
says he. “I make it a point to go into this 
room every day during the period I have 
set apart for writing, and to stay there 
during the whole period, whether I write 
or not. I find, by following this rigid dis- 
cipline, that as soon as I enter the room 
I fall in with its tradition, so to speak. 
I become accustomed to going at my work 
immediately.” 

Mr. Johnson’s “writing period” consists 
of about three hours in the morning. 

“Another of my rules,” he continues, “is 
never to write myself completely out. I 
always stop writing before I have finished 
the idea I have in mind. Thus I have some- 
thing to work upon when I begin again the 
next day.” 

Writing conditions have not always fol- 
lowed the ideal set by Mr. Johnson, for 
he is considerable of a globe-trotter and 
must adapt himself to place. But when 
he is at home in New York, his studio fol- 
lows rather rigid plans. It must be plain. 
Its furnishings cannot be outstanding, but 
must be tasteful. Oddly, no books are to 
be found within its walls, for books, accord- 
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ing to the author, present diverting temp- 
tation. 

“T am susceptible to color,” says Mr. 
Johnson, “and cannot work well under deco- 
rative schemes which are distasteful to me. 
I think most people will find that colors 
have a psychological effect upon them. 
“T don’t mean that my workroom must 
be barren. I am fond of furnishings that 
have a connection with the past, and like 
to have a bit of old tapestry on the wall.” 
Mr. Johnson, as he talks, alternately 
lounges in a comfortable chair in his well- 
appointed home, and paces, in a leisurely 
fashion never intended to be “impressive,” 
up and down the length of the room. He 
is an excellent subject for an interview, for 
he is so unaffectedly interested in what he 
believes that his conversation is easy and 
natural. He looks even younger than he 
is, and presents the countenance, one would 
assume, of a person whom the great cares 
of life had passed by. 

The would-be writer has no primrose 


son, who regrets the passing of the editor 
who used to take a personal interest in 
voung writers and help them along by show- 
ing them how to remedy their mistakes. 

“T think the editor of today is more in- 
tent on fiction by established names,” he 
said. 

“My advice to a person who intends to 
become a writer is for him to go in for 
journalism. Newspaper training is the best 
training he can have. I didn’t have it, and 
T am sorry. On a paper, one not only 
writes; more importantly, one gains wide 
experience in the best possible manner. 
But there is a danger in staving too long 
in journalism. Three, possibly four vears, 
is enough.” Here Mr. Johnson made men- 
tion of the remark of Don Marquis, column 
conductor of The New York Sun, to the 
effect that it is astonishing how many young 
people there are who want to get into the 
newspaper game in order to write some- 
thing, and that it is equally surprising how 
many middle-aged men there are who want 
to get out of the newspaper game so that 
they can write something. If journalism is 
impossible, he advises the student writer to 
gain first-hand experience in some other 
profession. 

“There is a danger, too, in staying too 


path before him, according to Mr. John-. 


long with short-stories,” continued Mr, 
Johnson. “One should start a novel in the 
first years of his work, or he may fall into 
the short-story habit and never do any- 
thing else. That in a measure is true of 
Kipling. Even ‘Kim’ cannot be said to be 
a novel.” 

Mr. Johnson's first novel, “Arrows of the 
Almighty,” was begun during his senior 
year at Yale, and published the following 
year. Some critics assert that it is his 
best work. 


LTHOUGH journalism offers the best 
field of training, according to Mr. 
Johnson, he points out that there is a dif 
ference between journalism and literature. 
The point of view of journalism, he ex- 
plains, is an impression, a snap-shot, of 
something that is happening. Literature is 
a mature view and the interpretation of 
what has happened. “Stover at Yale” was 
written more than ten years after its 
author’s graduation. Mr. Johnson _hesi- 
tated to comply with the frequently ex- 
pressed wishes of friends that he take Dink 
Stover out of “prep” and put him in col 
lege, feeling that he needed a more mature 
perspective from which to view college life. 
In an interview in The New York Times 
at the time of publication of “Stover at 
Yale,’ Mr. Johnson said: 

“Several people suggested that I move 
to the field of the college boy. And again | 
could not see the possibility. I had been 
out of college more than ten years when 
I suddenly realized how the subject could 
be treated. I had felt about school that 
the dominant note was unadulterated joy, 
the spontaneous delight in living. As 
talked with college men I began to realize 
that the great mistake about so many col- 
lege stories was that they had been written 
on this same basis. I felt and they felt 
that the strongest note of college life was 
a note of melancholy. Can’t you hear it in 
the college songs? 

“It seemed to me that the four years of 
college was the time when the soul goes 
through the crucible, the time when all the 
perplexities are rushing in to be ordered 
and adjusted—the time of struggle and 
doubt. And it seemed to me that a novel 
correctly representing college life should 
liave a strongly serious vein.” 
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ACCORDING to the author of “The 

Wasted Generation,” the young writer 
who goes over his work, rewriting and re- 
vising as he goes along, is making a mis- 
take. He warns him not to stop to correct 
and refine, and advises complete separation 
of the creative from the critical attitude. 
Once it is finished, though, he says it can’t 
be gone over too much. Mr. Johnson is 
said to have torn up an entire novel which 
had failed to reach his self- imposed stand- 
ard, after he had spent much time improv- 
ing it, 

Owen Johnson is the son of Robert 
Underwood Johnson, former editor of The 
Century and ex-ambassador to Italy. Young 
Owen sold his first story when he was six 
years old. St, Nicholas paid him $1 for it. 
It was in the Yale “prep” school at Law- 
renceville that he began seriously to take 
up writing. He founded a literary maga- 
zine in the school which is being published 
yet. 

Even in his youth Owen Johnson had 
formed his motto: “Don’t invent. Inter- 
pret.” He instructed his colleagues to write 
within their field of experience, and cau- 
tioned, as he does now, against the fallacy 
that a fiction w riter has to create something 
out of whole cloth. The young magazine 
editor told his prospective contributors that 
love stories would not even be read. 

In Yale, Johnson contributed to The Yale 
Literary Magazine, and in his senior year 
became its editor. After the publication of 
his first novel, his success came with the 
appearance of the Lawrenceville stories. 
From the field of writing he stepped to that 
of the drama. The New York Sun credits 
him with having persuaded Mme. Alla 
Nazimova_ to learn English and stay in 
America. One of the great actresses’ fa- 
vorite plays in her early repertoire, ‘The 
Comet,” was written by Johnson. 


UT in the drama the notions of Owen 
Johnson became outraged, and Johnson 
vowed he would have nothing more to do 
with the stage until he should attain a 
height of fame and authority which might 
insure his ideals. At the time of his vow 
of abstinence, he said: 
“The game is too hard for the young 
playwright. I've decided that if one is 
going to make his work stand for itself 


he must have the authority to push it 
through against opposition. He’s got to 
get his strength along some other line znd 
then make the manager knuckle to it. The 
whole business is run with a rotten com- 
mercial system, The poor author may 
stand by and gnash his teeth as he sees his 
artistic creation torn to pieces, but he is 
helpless.” 

But let Mr. Johnson talk about the Amer- 
ican college. He is sought after as an 
authority on many subjects, from feminism 
to war. He is a student of the American 
flapper, as well as the college man, and 
during the war he studied conditions in 
France, came back and wrote about them. 
But “The Wasted Generation” craves at- 
tention. 

“American education has failed to pro- 
duce leadership,” says Mr. Johnson. — 
am speaking of my own generation”—Mr. 
Johnson is only forty two-—“as well as the 
one just coming into affairs. The colleges 
are turning out spent energy, a parasitica! 
class. Take even the sons of the self-made 
men—youths whose fathers are the finest 
force in the country. They are idlers. If 
the American system of education turned 
out men with energy who were willing to 
dig to the bottom of political affairs, there 
Ww ould be no fear of radicalism.” 

Mr. Johnson believes that the democracy 
of college life is being threatened by two 
things—the increase in wealth and the so- 
ciety system. He contends that the frater- 
nity sy ‘stem prevents a man from knowing 
men of other stations of life than his own— 
a very necessary step in the development 
of any true ideals of democracy. ‘“Condi- 
tions at Yale are no worse than they are 
in any other large college,” he explains. 
“There is a Yale’ type, a Princeton type, 
a Harvard type.’ 

From all this, and much more that Mr. 
Johnson has said, that strange person w ho 
has never read an Owen Johnson book 
might believe that his novels all “had a 
message” as their main content, or that they 
were “problem” novels. This critic of col- 
lege life has declared himself opposed to 
the ‘ ‘problem” novel, stating that there are 
too many in American fiction. He speaks 
of this generation as one which sees prob- 
lems rather than results. 


Says Maurice Francis noted 
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writer and diplomat, of “The Wasted Gen- 
eration”: 

“The constant readers of Mr. Johnson’s 
novels—and he has a very large clientele— 
must have been rather alarmed when they 
opened this book, for fear, to quote a rather 
threadbare phrase, that he had sold ‘his 
birthright for a pot of message.’ But Mr. 
Johnson has done nothing of the kind. His 
fable is as interesting, his style more vivid 
than ever, and his power of characteriza- 
tion is at its best. 

“It is assumed, not in words, but by im- 
plication, that certain men, who have had 
what are called ‘advantages,’ whose people 
have lived in.this country for a hundred 
years or so, ought to be the natural leaders 
of mankind, that is, mankind as represented 
by their nationality. There is no affecta- 
tion at all about this. It seems to be Mr. 
Johnson's honest credo. And because most 
of this class fails, Mr. Johnson names his 
novel ‘the Wasted Generation.’ ” 


MEANTIME, Mr. Johnson is spending 

his three hours a day in his made-to- 
measure workroom in an exclusive New 
York residence district. Another novel is 
to be expected. Current magazines pre- 
serve the fruits of his efforts in short-story 
creation. 

But, says Mr. Johnson, there is too much 
writing of the type found in magazines sold 
in railway trains and waiting stations. There 
is a class of fiction which, he says, is not 
literature, and which is too prominent. 

“Popular fiction is like the drama. [lays 
are spoken to the man in the back row of 
the balcony. So it is with magazine stories. 
A periodical of half a million circulation 
must ‘talk down’ to its readers. Publication 
first in novel form, without previous print- 
ing in magazines, is best. I say this in spite 
of the fact that most of my work has been 
serialized.” 


Will Producers Buy Original 
Photoplays? 


A Record of Personal Investigation Among the Directors 
By DAVID RAFFELOCK 


Note—Addresses of companies given 
here are of the editorial offices to which 
manuscripts should be sent. 


O other market presents so many con- 
fusing aspects to the writer as the 
photoplay market. One often reads 

reports of what is wanted: by some com- 
pany or other, and yet the unknown authors 
who actually sell their work, no matter how 
many synopses are submitted, are extremely 
rare. 

As head of the former Argus Photoplay 
Service of New York, I recently made a 
survey of the market, getting in touch with 
many companies and editors. Letters were 
sent to the editors of various prominent 
companies and to some of the smaller ones. 
A number of stars were also communicated 
with. 


Most of the editors were glad to co-oper- 
ate with us, informing us what their special 
needs were for their particular stars. Not 
all of the editors were enthusiastic over 
the prospect of our encouraging new writ- 
ers to flock to the field of cinematic crea- 
tion. One editor thought it was utterly 
hopeless to expect anything from begin- 
ning writers, while some took the opposite 
view and declared that the future of movies 
depended upon them. 

The investigation was made with a view 
to ascertaining for which stars photoplay 
synopses of certain types were best suited 
and how to revise stories, if necessary, to 
fit the needs of those stars. 

Is this a feasible plan? It is true that 
a good photoplay, like a good story, should 
eventually find a market. But some stars 
require such specialized material that in- 
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discriminate submitting may have a result 
similar to sending a racy story to The Sun- 
day School World. 

It is obvious that Douglas Fairbanks, 
Tom Mix and Charles Ray require stories 
that will enable them to display their pecul- 
iar talents. In a great measure the same 
applies to every star. If you have a good 
story, some editors do not care whether or 
not it is definitely suited to one of their 
stars; but an important advantage of sub- 
mitting a story designed directly for a star 
is that it may gain a more careful reading. 
provided the company happens to be in need 
of a vehicle for that particular lead. And 
if in the editor’s opinion you have a good 
photoplay which could be adapted for an- 
other star, your suggestion will not endan- 
ger its salability. 

My experience proved to me that writing 
for a star is a feasible method. To do this 
properly necessitates a more careful study 
of your story and the person for whom you 
are writing it than the haphazard method ; 
but it enhances the salability of your script, 
for it classifies it and gives it a direct 
appeal. 

However, Col. Jasper E. Brady, the well- 
known head of Metro Pictures Corporation, 
is not concerned about what star a story may 
be suitable for. I received a letter from him, 
asking me to call at his office at 1476 Broad- 
way, New York, at any time I cared to, 
so | made an appointment by telephone and 
went to see him. 

The Metro headquarters is a busy place 
and there are several doors to pass through 
before one reaches the editor's office. I 
found Colonel Brady occupied at his desk; 
he is there all day except an hour at lunch- 
time. He was quite courteous and laid aside 
his work, indicating a chair for me, and 
we chatted for some time about movtes. 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 
had just been released for Broadway and 
was packing the house at every showing, so 
Colonel Brady was very enthusiastic. 

“It’s not often we get a big picture like 
that,” he said. “Go over and see it and 
then you will know what we are hoping for 
from authors.” 

An assistant editor interrupted us then. 
He handed Colonel Brady a script and said, 
“T think it’s a great story. It should make 
a big success as a feature picture.” 


The Metro editor put the manuscript 
aside, remarking: “That is a photoplay 
synopsis (he told me the title, but I have 
forgotten it) from a writer I never heard 
of before. It looks very good to me, and 
we are planning to buy it. 

“The thing I’m interested in is the story. 
I don’t care if it comes from a writer in 
Clay Center, Kansas, or in New York. If 
the story has a theme, if it has dramatic 
interest and cinematic qualities, we will 
buy it. No, in considering a script, I’m 
not much concerned about the star to play 
the leading role. If it’s a big enough story, 
we'll get somebody who can handle the 
leading parts.” 

However, he agreed that in some cases it 
might help to submit a story for a special 
Metro star. Colonel Brady did not seem 
to feel that the photoplay market was hope- 
less for the beginner, though he admitted 
that he had bought very few original 
scripts, the reason being that few good 
stories were submitted to him. He said 
that he himself read practically all of the 
stories sent to the Metro offices. 

Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, 469 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is also eager to buy 
original photoplays, and is usually in need 
of specialized stories for Tom Moore and 
Will Rogers. The letter which Ralph 
Block sent me is particularly illuminating. 

* The Goldwyn Company will 
produce about forty feature pictures this 
year (1921). I take this opportunity of 
calling the fact to your attention to remove 
from your mind any lingering and false 
impression that the Goldwyn Company is 
not buying stories for production. 

“Material for Tom Moore and Will Rog- 
ers is a constant need. For Tom Moore 
we do not want stories about rich young 
men whose fathers have disinherited them. 
For both Rogers and Moore we are looking 
for material in which the action grows defi- 
nitely out of the development of character 
and in which both of them may appear on 
the screen as human beings. For guidance 
on Moore, see ‘Hold Your Horses,’ by Ru- 
pert Hughes; for guidance on Rogers, take 
a squint at ‘Honest Hutch,’ by Garrett 
Smith. 

“For the rest of our program, we are 
interested in strong dramatic material suit- 
able for all-star casts. Please do not send 
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us stories in which the plot has no relation 
to life. We are looking for imagination 
and not invention. We are not especially 
interested in costume material nor stories 
with an English background, although ex- 
ceptions may appear from time to time to 
make us break over this rule. We believe 
that audiences go to motion-picture thea- 
ters to see themselves, to find an escape for 
all the dreams and aspirations that swim 
about their heads during their workaday 
hours. We are looking for material that 
will help us to supply them with that oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps you can help us.” 

Not all photoplay editors, however, are 
sanguine over the prospect of receiving any- 
thing worth while from amateur writers. 
The following letter was sent me by John 
C. Brownell, senario editor of Uuiversal 
Film Manufacturing Company, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York. 

“We have never yet been able to pur- 
chase the story of an amateur and we are 
so burdened by their hopeless efforts that 
I do not like to do anything to encourage 
an increase in their number.” 

This need not appear especially discour- 
aging except to those authors who are 
eager only to sell their synopses without 
being willing to put in a great deal of time 
and study trying to write stories that will 
not be “hopeless efforts.” 

It was R. R. Rockett, of the Rockett Filin 
Corporation, 229 Markham Building, San 
Francisco, Calif., who wrote that in his 
opinion forthcoming releases were soon 
going to be dependent upon what unknown 
authors were to submit. But unless begin- 
ners work harder and create far better 
stories than most of those sent to me were 
there is a dark future for movies, should 
they indeed depend upon the average ama- 
teur photodramatist of today. 

Judging from the letter and interviews 
I had, the editors are not unwilling to buy 
original photoplays if they can get what 
they want. Universal was the only com- 
pany to hold out no hope whatever. 

I wrote to Robert E. MacAlarney, editor 
of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York, but learned 
that he was then in London. However, I 
received a reply from Miss Maude Kirk 
Muller, associate editor, who informed me: 

“We are -well bought ahead on screen 


material and therefore have no special needs 
at this time.” 

I secured the coveted privilege of visit- 
ing the Famous Players-Lasky studio at 
Long Island City, N. Y., last year and 
could well understand why they were not 
buying any more material. They have an 
enormous plant with space enough for 
eleven companies to work at once. How- 
ever, but two Paramount companies, Mae 
Murray in “The Gilded Lily” (originally 
hee Painted Lily”) and Thomas Meighan 

“The City of Silent Men,” and one /eal- 
on company, Justine Johnstone in “Emer- 
gency House,” renamed for release as “The 
Plaything of Broadway,” were working. 
My guide told me they were most likely 
to run on that reduced schedule for some 
time. He said that they had plenty of sto- 
ries on hand, but that economy had struck 
the studios also, and not so many produc- 
tions were being made. 

By the way, there seems to be some con- 
fusion about the identity of Realart Pictures 
Corporation, 469 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for I received a letter from John P. Fritts. 
director of publicity, saying that many 
writers get Realart confused with Para- 
mount, but that they are separate organiza- 
tions. Realart occasionally buys original 
photoplays. 

Selznick Pictures Corporation, West Fort 
Lee, N. J., is always on the lookout for 
material suitable for its stars. This com- 
pany wants specialized material. A mem- 
ber of the staff wrote me in part: 

“At all times we desire to receive scena- 
rios of society dramas of modern times; 
good straight, clean-cut comedies for both 
male and female leads; and, for special pro- 
ductions, big, virile stories, full of red- 
blooded action and with opportunities for 
picturesque outdoor scenes.” 

To give you some idea of what Selznick 
requires, I quote what is wanted for its two 
most popular stars. 

“Elaine Hammerstein: 

“Stories with the central character a 
wholesome young woman of good birth and 
breeding, where the star has opportunities 
for real action. Nothing that treats of pas- 
sionate love, and preferably stories of an 
unmarried girl in the late teens or early 
twenties, or, if married, a very young wife. 
Comedy dramas with a good sprinkling of 
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dramatic moments will also be considered. 

“Eugene O’Brien: 

“Romantic dramas of modern life; the 
hero with a large dash of manliness and 
a chance to dress well. Surroundings of 
high life and a chance for love-making. 
Type of stories that would have fitted James 
K. Hackett twenty years ago. Action is 
desirable, and a twist of comedy is always 
to be sought. A youth who checkmates a 
too severe father ; the misunderstood young 
lover; the brother who makes a sacrifice for 
a friend or younger brother—that sort of 
thing. Mr. O’Brien’s character should be 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty- 
five. Occasionally a story in which Mr. 
O’Brien could enact a sort of Raffles role 
is desired.” 

Hamilton Thompson, senario editor of 
the Fox Film Corporation, West 55th 
Street, new York, wrote: 

“We are in the market for stories for 
practically all of our stars. We will be 
very glad, indeed, to consider any material 
you may wish to submit to us.” 

A short time later I was at the Fox 
studio, Tenth Avenue and 56th Street, and 
met Mr. Thompson. I had a few minutes’ 
conversation with him and he told me that 
they were especially eager to secure good 
Western stories for Tom Mix, and stories 
for Shirley Mason and Eileen Percy. The 
Fox editor is as willing to read a beginner's 
photoplay synopsis as a_ well-known 
author’s. Fo. is a likely market for stories 
of cinematic merit. 

I received a report that Douglas Fair- 
banks and Mary Pickford were in the mar- 
ket for original scripts, though a_ story 
would have to be mighty good to be ac- 
cepted by them. A few years ago it was 
teported that, out of hundreds of synopses 
sent them, Fairbanks purchased two and 
Mary Pickford one. J. Warren Kerrigan 
wrote that he would buy a story if it suited 
him. My letter was forwarded to him per- 
sonally. Lois Weber and Constance Tal- 
madge also reported themselves as needing 
and desirous of purchasing original stories. 

There are a number of smaller companies 
which are particularly good markets for 
original stories. I received a letter from 
George D. Proctor, senario editor of the 
Pantheon Pictures Corporation, Port 
Henry, N. Y., last.spring, at which time he 


was looking for stories of a special kind. 
He wrote in part as follows: 

“We are best able to produce either small- 
town stories or open-air stories. That is 
to say, we will leave New York city stu- 
dios with shots of city streets, cabarets and 
so on to the producers in New York. We 
can get small-town exteriors, wonderful 
scenery for an open-air story of beautiful 
country estates here. So we would rather 
consider stories with the outdoor action 
laid in such scenes. 

“If you have any such stories, by all 
means send them along.” 

The smaller companies seldom have stars 
and for them “the story’s the thing” in- 
deed. Their requirements are usually more 
limited and it is necessary to send them just 
what is wanted. At the time I was making 
my investigation, the following companies 
were in need of original material: Chris- 
tie Film Company, Los Angeles, Calif., one 
and two-reel domestic comedies; J. Stuart 
Blackton Productions, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York, full-length photoplays ; 
K. Hoddy Productions, 920 Califorma 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif., two-reel 
Western dramas. 

Reliable, up-to-date information of this 


. sort is of great value to the scenario writer. 


Stars frequently change from one company 
to another, or become producers themselves, 
so those interested in writing photoplays 
and submitting them for special stars need 
to follow closely the market conditions and 
company memberships. 

My investigation reveals that it is not im- 
possible to sell original stories to most 
photoplay companies. But at the same time 
I found that synopses, especially from un- 
known authors, must be most carefully 
worked out, based upon an understanding 
of photoplay methods and technique, to re- 
ceive favorable consideration 

There is no doubt about the difficulty 
involved in placing a film story, however 
good; but original scripts have been sold, 
and are being sold, and my personal inves- 
tigation convinces me that increasingly 
more can be sold. Most editors are willing 
to give their time and energy to reading 
amateur stories in the hope of discovering 
worthy material. It is up to the writers of 
photoplays to prevent their search from 
being in vain. 
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The Loafers’ Club 


N the first place, what is the Loafers’ 

Club ? 

It is a club composed entirely of per- 
sons who are not loafers. 

Why it should be called the Loafers’ Club 
is a question that must be referred back 
to Octavus Roy Cohen, who is credited with 
having evolved the idea, and who is the 
head of the Loafers down in “Bu’ming- 
ham,’’ Alabama, where his famous negro 
stories originate. 

At any rate, the idea behind the Loafers’ 
Club is a cracker jack, and the example of 
the Birmingham writing men is being fol- 
lowed in other communities, where similar 
organizations are being formed with the 
same purposes in view that actuated Cohen 
and his fellow townsmen. 

The club, of course, by any other name 
would be just as effective. It is the idea, 
and not the name, that counts. 

The Loafers’ Club is a “cold-blooded 
business proposition,” as Courtney Riley 
Cooper expressed it when he started to 
spread the fever, after being inoculated with 
it during a visit to Birmingham. 

It is an informal banding together for 
purposes of mutual self-help of men who 
write fiction. There are no dues, no initia- 
tion fees, no refreshments, no social fea- 
tures. No officers are elected, although 
some “old head,’ ’a man who has had long 
experience in the writing game and knows 
the editors and the markets and has sold a 
lot of stuff, is tacitly chosen leader. 

The club meets, preferably, once a week, 
ona certain night. Immediately on assem- 
bling, the members “get down to business.” 

The first order is the passing around of 
good news and information, gained since 
the last previous meeting. Jones may re- 
port the sale of a short-story after its 
eighteenth rejection. He compares notes on 
the rate received with others who may have 
sold to the same magazine. “Did you re- 


serve serial rights?” asks the ‘old head”’?. 


“Never thought of it,” is the reply. “Then 
you'd better take it up with the editor at 
once; these rights may prove valuable.” 
Another writer reports that so-and-so mag- 
azine has told him it is overstocked. An- 


other that a magazine he knows of is 
“yelling for humor.” 

As a result of this exchange, every mem- 
ber leaves the meeting a bit better equipped 
for his work than before. But this is 
merely preliminary to the real business of 
the gathering. 

Each member in turn, as his name occurs 
in alphabetical order, places before the 
meeting a plot problem that he is having 
difficulty in solving. 

It may be that he has a situation for a 
story but hasn’t been able to work out a 
satisfactory development or conclusion. It 
may be that he has the plot worked out in 
full but is in doubt about the probability of 
some of the incidents. He may think the 
plot is all right, but desires to assure him- 
self that it is “bullet proof.” 

When he has stated his problem, the 
other writing men discuss it, offer their 
suggestions, and assist in the development 
of the idea into a satisfactory story outline. 
When they have finished with one plot, the 
next man in alphabetical order states his 
problem, and so around the circle. The 
gathering may dispose of half a dozen or 
more plots in an evening. 

It is a simple but remarkably stimulating 
line of procedure. The Birmingham Loai- 
ers declare that it has helped them one and 
all wonderfully. Even Cohen says_ that 
when he has a story situation in mind he 
doesn’t waste much time trying to think 
out the development, but merely presents it 
to his fellow Loafers and lets the meeting 
evolve his plot for him. Writers who had 
been placing but little of their work have 
reported greatly increased sales as a result 
of the stimulus received at these meetings. 
Writing men of other communities who 
have adopted the idea feel that it is prov- 
ing equally effective in assisting them. 

While there are no dues and few regula- 
tions for the meetings, there is one penalty. 
If a member is absent from a meeting for 
any reason except necessity, he loses his 
turn to present a plot problem the next time 
his name is reached. This soon comes to 
be regarded as a calamity, even though the 
members find that they receive almost as 
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much help from the discussion of others’ 
plots as of their own. 

It isn’t considered a good plan to mix 
the sexes in forming a Loafers’ club.. To 
do so is likely to inject too much of a social 
element into what should be a ‘‘cold-blood- 
ed” business discussion. However, in small 
communities it may be advisable to admit 
all the writers available to make a “quo- 
rum.” Homes of members may be used 
as meeting-places, but a downtown office, if 
available, is recommended. It is well to 
“break up” fairly early. Meeting at 8 and 
adjourning at IO or 10:30 P. M., members 
will find that they can cover a good deal 
of ground without unfitting themselves for 
the next day’s occupations. 

The reading of stories by members at 
the meetings is not encouraged. It is as- 
sumed that members eligible for the group 
are able to put their stories adequately into 
literary form. What they may need is as- 
sistance in shaping up their ideas for de- 


velopment. They are expected to state 
their problems clearly and concisely. 

THe STUDENT WRITER is anxious to en- 
courage the formation of Loafers’ clubs 
and will be glad to hear from any who have 
taken up the plan, or would like to take it 
up, in their communities, 

Clubs that have met with knotty prob- 
lems which they are unable to solve are in- 
vited to submit them to this magazine. The 
plot problem will be puplished, with an in- 
vitation for suggestions trom other Loaf- 
ers’ clubs or from writers in general. 

Below is an extract from the proceedings 
of a meeting of one Loafers’ club. As a 
means of showing writers in general how 
a plot idea is handled by men of practical 
experience, similar extracts will be pub- 
lished as a regular feature in THE STUDENT 
WRITER. 

The names of the illustrious members of 
the club, it may be observed, have been 
slightly camouflaged for publication. 


A LOAFERS’ CLUB DISCUSSION 


ROLL CALL reveals the following 

members present: Shakespeare, 

Bacon, Homer, Hawthorne, Plato, 
Dante, Ruskin, Addison, Omar Khayyam, 
De Maupassant, Poe, and the Old Head. 
The latter opens the discussion. 


Old Head. I believe, Omar Khayyam, 
it is your turn to spring something. 


Omar Khayyam. Here is a plot that has 
been bothering me quite a bit. My chief 
character is a clever criminal lawyer with 
a reputation for sharp practice. He is a 
likable scamp, but thoroughly unscrupulous 
in his methods of winning a jury. He is 
asked to take the case of a woman accused 
of poisoning a man. The evidence against 
her is most conclusive but the lawyer agrees 
to defend her. 

At the trial the prosecution puts on wit- 
nesses who weave a perfect net of circum- 
stantial evidence about the accused. The 
motive is shown by a maid. A toxicologist 
testifies that the poison is known to be ex- 
tremely virulent. A chemist gives his 
analysis of the chief exhibit—a bottle of 


poison found in the woman's possession, 
which figures prominently in the courtroom. 
The prosecutor shows that poison of the 


same kind undoubtedly was used by the 
woman to kill the man. 

At the close of the prosecution’s argu- 
ment, the woman faints. There is a com- 
motion, the jury files out, the judge goes 
to his chambers. 

When the woman has been revived, the 
court reconvenes. The attorney for the 
defense—our chief character—gets up. He 
admits that a perfect circumstantial case 
has been made out, but holds that it all 
depends on the analysis of the poison ex- 
hibit (which is in a glass before him). He 
denies that the prosecution has a provable 
case—in fact, doesn’t believe the bottle 
contains poison. Then, dramatically to 
prove his point, he drains the glass. The 
spectators gasp. Nothing happens. 

Of course, it is revealed that he framed 
the fainting stunt with his client, to dis- 
tract attention. During the commotion, he 
substituted a glass of harmless liquid for 
the poison, and the jury, on this demonstra- 
tion, acquits the woman. 


Homer. Isn't that assuming a good 
deal? Would the jury acquit her? 


Omar Khayyam. That's what worries 
me. I am afraid the logical thing would 
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be for the other side to demand and the 
judge to order an investigation. 


Homer. The jury would have to believe 
it was poison if the contents of the victim’s 
stomach had been analyzed. 


Omar Khayyam. No. The point is that. 
while the man died of a certain poison, the 
chief proof that this woman administered 
it is the discovery of the same sort of poison 
in her possession. If the proof on this point 
fails, she might be acquitted. Even the 
sharp lawyer defending her admits that if 
that glass contains poison she is guilty. 


Poe. How would it do to have a poison 
that could be rendered harmless under cer- 
tain conditions? Let the lawyer take an 
antidote in advance and avoid the necessity 
for a substitution. 


Hawthorne. Is it necessary for the law- 
yer to drink the poison premeditatedly? To 
my mind, that would immediately cause 
everybody to suspect a trick. The prose- 
cution would at once recall the commotion 
and realize that a stubstitution could have 
been made while everyone’s attention was 
engaged. 


Omar Khayyam. But there’s no way to 
get around this. 

Hawthorne. I believe there is. Let the 
woman faint, and thus cause the commo- 
tion, as planned. Let the lawyer, with 
others, rush to her assistance, and _ hastily 
force a glass to her lips. She will revive, 
gulping the contents. After order has been 
restored, someone will make the horrifying 
discovery that the woman drank the poison 
exhibit, which the lawyer, in his haste, ap- 
parently put to her lips by mistake. The 
prosecutor would have a harder time mak- 
ing the jury believe this was a frame-up. 

Poe. One thing I’d like to ask. Is it 
necessary for the woman to be guilty? 

Omar Khayyam. As I see it, yes. Other- 
wise there is no occasion to get her off by 
means of a trick. 

Shakespeare. Why not let it develop that 
she wasn’t guilty—even though her lawyer 
got her off by a trick? Sometimes the truth 
is so incredible that a lawyer doesn’t dare 
use it to clear his client. 

Poe. I’m in favor of making the lawyer 
straight, and the woman at least justified. 


Addison. Returning to the method of 
performing the trick, why not let your hero 
invent some antidote unknown to the other 
chemists? Have them previously swear on 
the stand that there isn’t an antidote known 
for the poison. 


Haxthorne. I am opposed to that. If 
you put into a story an invention that has 
no foundation in fact, you are going to 
come against an editorial prejudice right 
away. 

Old Head. I think you are right. I had 
a difficult time placing a serial of mine re- 
cently, and finally sold it at a price below 
par. I am satisfied that it was because the 
plot depended in part upon an invention 
that doesn’t exist. 


Poe. Im still against the idea of glori- 
fying the unsavory ethics of your chief 
character. Why not let his trick rebound 
against him? 


Omar Khayyam, I want to picture him as 
a clever rascal that the reader will like. 
It has been done. Take the cases of Get- 
rich-quick Wallingford and Raffles. The 
only thing I am afraid of is that I haven't 
ended the chances of convicting the woman, 
even by the lawyer's trick at the trial. 
Wouldn't there be an investigation ? 

Homer. You've got to devise a logical 
reason for the poison being in a glass in- 
stead of in the bottle. And you have got 
to see that the person who drinks it swal- 
lows all, so that there can be no further 
analysis. 

Addison. You might convince your 
reader at the time, but I’m afraid it would 
be one of those stories that, after a bit of 
thinking, he will reject as improbable. 

Hawthorne. You can get it over with 
a sufficiently dramatic climax. Suppose you 
let the woman take the drink, as I before 
suggested, while she is reviving. No one 
notices that she has drunk from the poison- 
glass. The prosecuting attorney rises to 
make his speech. He bases his whole case 
on the glass of poison found in the woman's 
possession. “Experts have said that it 1s 
one of the deadliest poisons known,” he de- 
claims. “It acts instantly upon its victim. 
Chemists have proved that the victim was 
killed by this poison, more of which was 
found in the possession of the defendant. 
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We rest our whole case on this point.” To 
make his statement more dramatic, he 
reaches for the poison-glass. It is empty 
In bewilderment, he stares at it; then, re- 
calling the incident which is fresh in every- 
body’s mind, he turns, horrified, to the 
woman. She is sitting calmly unconcerned. 
The prosecutor sits down in confusion. 


Homer, That one incident ought to 
carry the story, if you build up to it care- 
fully. Let the story stop there and don’t 
attempt to tell about any later investiga- 
tion that might be made. 

Poe. Then the only question that re- 
mains to be settled is what poison to use. 


You'll have to consult a criminologist—I 
know one who has made an exhaustive 
study of poisons. If he can suggest an anti- 
dote that may be taken in advance, to neu- 
tralize the effect of a deadly poison, use 
that. If he is unable to suggest an anti- 
dote, use the substitution idea as convinc- 
ingly as you can. 


Omar Khayyam. I doubt whether the 
idea is worth much at best, but if I decide 
to attempt the story, I believe I can make 
the most of it as a result of these sugges- 
tions. Much obliged, fellows. 

(Further discussions of the Loafers’ Club 
will be reproduced next month.) 


TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE 


Lest injustice be done, the following let- 
ler, received just as we go to press, is pub- 
lished. The editor of Tune Strupent 
Writer, having first heard of the idea in 
connection with the Birmingham Loafers, 
merely assumed that it originated with 
them. Giving credit where it is due will 
not at all “queer” the feature. At any rate, 
Alabama still retains the cup! 


My dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Congratulations on projected 
change in the form of THe STupDENT 
Writer. I take this to mean that the pub- 
lishing business is “looking up” for you, 
and am accordingly glad. My dollar for 
renewal o1 subscription will reach you be- 
fore December Ist. 

I read with interest your plan to use the 
Loafers’ Club of Birmingham, Alabama, as 
a sort of literary inspiration and guide. 
You speak of the Loafers’ as “the most 
unique club in existence,” or words to that 
effect. Also, a notice in The Authors’ 
League Bulletin, of recent date, reads ap- 
proximately thus: “A most unique idea 
comes to us from Denver. (Why not from 
Alabama, pray, where the idea really orig- 
inated?) Courtney Ryley Cooper describes 
the procedure of the Loafers’ Club of Birm- 
ingham, the most original club of its kind,” 
Etc. 

Which “unique procedure,” I wish to let 
you know, follows to a dot that of the 
Scribblers’ Club of Selma, Alabama, and 
this club is the oldest writers’ club in 
Alabama. 


The Scribblers, of whom I am one, are a 
group of nine women, all professional 
writers, banded together for the same pur- 
pose, meeting in the same manner, and fol- 
lowing the identical program that the 
Loafers have “originated.” I don’t mean 
to accuse them of plagiarism, but merely 
to call attention to the fact that the Scrib- 
blers are older than the Loafers and have 
been working along these lines before that 
group of notables organized. It’s not 
that “sex-jealousy” devours the Scribblers, 
either, though we do demand equal rights 
with our brother authors, if you please; but 
if the Loafers deserve creditable mention 
and publicity, how much more do we, who 
actually antedate them in the identical 
originality ? 

Of course, now, Mr. Hawkins, I am not 
asking that you comment on this fact pub- 
licly ; that would “queer” your writeup of 
the Loafers in your magazine, naturally, 
and we Scribblers do not care to compete 
with the Loafers for the limelight. But 
what we do want is that some few of the 
discriminating critics, such as yourself, be- 
come aware of our merits, since you com- 
mend them prodigiously in another body. 

I thank you. 

I am glad you intend to enlarge THE 
STuDENT Writer, as I shall expect to re- 
ceive from it just that much more pleasure 
and profit. 

Cordially, 
Mavup Harris Hupson. 


Selma, Alabama. 
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HAT the mere announcement of an in- 
tention to enlarge THE STUDENT 
Writer should have aroused such a 

stir of interest is a surprise to us—yes, and 

a source of frank gratification. We had 
expected that this issue would call forth 
letters of comment, advice, congratulation ; 
but no sooner had we put into the mails 
the announcement of a bigger, more com- 
prehensive STUDENT WriTER, than approv- 
ing letters and subscription extensions—for 
one, two, three and even five years—began 
to pour in. 

It made us feel that during the five years 
of its existence THE StupENT Writer has 
established itself pretty well in the confi- 
dence of its readers, if they were willing to 
put down their money on the promised 
magazine, “sight unseen.” 

We hope the first enlarged issue meets 
the expectations of these kind friends. Into 
it has gone a lot of careful planning, selec- 
tion, and hard work. We want the publi- 
cation to be of unparalleled service to 
writers. We wish to make it alive, enter- 
prising, original—to avoid the ruts into 
which it is easy for a trade journal to fall. 
We want to make it so good that writers 
everywhere will consider it indispensable. 
It is intended to appeal especially to pro- 
fessionals in the writing field, and we hope 
they will enable us to make it constantly 
better by sending us their subscription 
orders and getting their friends to do like- 
wise. 

Because, of course, it is the individual 
subscriptions that enable a magazine of this 
type to go on. Right now, THE STUDENT 
WRITER is meeting everybody halfway with 
an attractive offer—$1.00 a year for a $1.50 
magazine—open until December 31st. (The 
time has been extended from the Ist to the 
31st, owing to delay in getting out some 
of our announcements. ) 

Your comments, criticisms, and sugges- 
tions are sought. What do you think of the 
various articles and departments? Some 
of them we are inclined to consider “dif- 
ferent” from—and better than—those us- 
ually found in writers’ publications. 


The Editors’ Page 


We are “sold,” however, on the idea that 
the most important information a trade 
journal of this kind can give is market 
information. It is what we believe the ma- 
jority of active writers desire above all 
else, and we intend to give them the most 
authoritative and comprehensive market 
news available. 

This practical note will be sustained 

throughout. The co-operation of readers 
toward the attainment of our purpose is en- 
listed. Note that at the head of this page 
the apostrophe comes outside of the “s.” 
There is a reason. This is to be not only 
the editor's page, but the editors’ page—and 
all of you who are reading this constitute 
the editors we have in mind. 
- To acknowledge personally all of the let- 
ters expressing good will for THe Srupent 
WRITER in this new size and dress has heen 
impossible because of their number. How- 
ever, we take this opportunity of extending 
heartfelt thanks to the many correspondents 
for the moral and material encouragement 
they have given. A few typical letters are 
published herewith. Some of the sugges- 
tions have already been adopted, especially 
that of Mr. Wilkins, which we feel assured 
will greatly enhance the value of our mar- 
ket information. 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I am almost sorry you are developing 
THE SrupENtT WriTER into a bigger maga- 
zine. It is a joy as it is and contains more 
“meat” than many of the bigger magazines 
devoted to the writer’s craft. But I wish 
you every success and I shall be keen to 
see the new magazine. 

Cordially, 
Mary Botsrorp CHARLTON, 
Managing Editor, People’s Home Journal. 


Dear Friend Hawkins: 

The announcement that THe StTupENT 
Writer is to be enlarged is surely welcome. 
I have been booming your magazine evet 
since I first knew about it. But won’t you 
please give a separate place in the market 
list for those publications which pay a mun- 
imum of one cent a word and pay on ac- 
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ceptance? To include others in the same 
list seems to me to befog the usefulness 
of the feature beyond its worth. You'll 
know what I mean by the above, and if I 
presume to criticise the new STuDENT 
Writer before the first issue has been out, 
you will, I know, understand that it is mere- 
ly in the spirit of helpfulness, and that I 
hate to see a valuable publication possibly 
fall into. bad habits. Faithfully yours, 
BENJAMIN OGDEN WILKINS, 
Past Vice President The Writers. 


New York. 


(From the head of the University of Chi- 
cago libraries, celebrated as an author and 
lecturer.) 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 


Here is my check to renew my subscrip- 
tion to Tue StupeENt Writer. I send you 
sincere congratulations on the new format 
the magazine is to take on. It deserves the 
highest kind of success. My best wishes 
for a happy new year. 

Cordially your friend, 
Chicago, ZeLLA ALLEN Drxon. 

(From a contributor to many fiction 
magazines.) 


Dear Mr. H awkins : 


Mighty glad .to read the announcement 
that you are enlarging the little magazine. 
Don't let it get too big. Keep it small and 
snappy and don’t give too much space to 
obscure trade journals and farm papers. 
Fiction is the thing—and of course, photo- 
plays. Put me down for another year. 

Sincerely, 
Oakland, Calif. Lemuet L. De Bra. 


(From a well-known editor, critic, and 
writer.) 

My dear Mr, Hawkins: 

My editorial instinct tells me that you’ve 
planned a “winner” in your new magazine. 
Will get busy in the California Writers’ 
Club and send you a goodly list of sub- 
scribers. I am pleased to learn that you are 
again judging a batch of our stories. Would 
you like me to tell writers how to put their 


stories into film form? I’m doing that, 
now, for the California Writers’ Club. 
Sincerely, 


Oakland, Calif. Torrey Connor. 


(From the creator of “Friendship Farms” 
and other popular fiction. ) 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I have the copy of THE SruDENT WRITER 
announcing the enlargement of the publi- 
cation, and it sounds so appetizing that I 
enclose check for $2.00 herewith, that you 
may enter my name for two years when my 
present subscription runs ont. 

Yours very truly, 


Philadelphia, T. L. SAPPINGTON. 


(From the author of a text-book on the 
short-story.) 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I'd just like to say that I’m glad you're 
going to make a real technical magazine 
out of THe Stupent Writer. I have en- 
joyed your articles as much as if I had 
written them myself, and that is certainly 
praise enough for one letter! Having been 
in the literary game for nearly twenty-five 
years, I think I am qualified to “speak up 
in meeting.” I have all of the writers’ jour- 
nals on my desk—all that are in the least 
worth while. I am enclosing my check for 
$1.00. Be sure to send me the new maga- 
zine for the coming year. 

Sincerely, 


Ossian, Ind. Rem A. JOHNSTON. 


(From a writer and editor, whose naniz 
is withheld because of the frankness of his 
comment, ) 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Put me down for a two-year subscription. 
Frankly, yours is the only magazine in the 
field that has constructive ideas in it. I 
long ago quit all the rest, for the reason 
that they contained all the re-hashed ideas 
of the past ten years. The became 
frankly impossible—a magazine written by 
amateurs at the writing game for profes- 
sionals ; a series of articles on “how I wrote 
my first short-story” and “how I make 
money by marketing garden fillers and 
cooking recipes.” You know how it is. 

Best wishes and hastily, 
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UST how many obstacles will a man who 

has a story to tell overcome? Let’s 
— take a case in point and see. 

There’s Hugh O’Neill, whose story, “The 
Restless Riata,’ appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post, October 29. In writing this 
yarn Mr. O'Neill staged a literary come- 
back, for it was the first piece of fiction he 
had offered for sale in twelve years. A 
long time ago he forsook fiction for edi- 
torial writing, and later took up the study 
of law. During all this time the fiction- 
fashioning segment of his mind lay dor- 
mant. Dormant—but not extinct. It took 
only a little enforced leisure to set his mind 
to working again along the channel of 
fiction-making. 

A few months ago Mr. O'Neill was 
obliged to undergo an operation which kept 
him in the hospital for several days. While 
lying in bed, unable to entertain himself by 
reading because of the loss of his sight three 
years ago, he began casting about for a way 
profitably to employ the period of his con- 
valescence. 

He mulled over his experiences as a 
newspaper man—Mr. O'Neill believes fic- 
tion should be based on actual incidents— 
and there came to him recollection of some 
real characters, who in a short time were 
transformed into the dramatis persone of 
“The Restless Riata.” 

The author was asked to describe the in- 
ception of his story and his method of de- 
velopment. 

“*The Restless Riata,’” he saigl, “is 
based on an actual happening and the char- 
acters all are real. JI knew them and their 
experiences. I simply dictated the yarn to 
my wife as it came to me. The only devia- 
tion from fact is the ending, which I sub- 
stituted for dramatic purposes. The foiling 
of the Baron by the cowboy’s lariat was an 
imaginary incident, but it is true to life, in 
that I have seen cowboys perform feats of 
skill with a lariat similar to that described 


in my story. 


Can Authors “Come Back”? 


Hugh O’Neill, After Losing His Sight, Proves That They Can 
By John Neil O’Brien 


“The dictation required two days. On 
the third my wife read to me the extended 
story, and I spent a couple of hours revising 
it and then launched it into the mails. 
Within three davs I had a telegram of ac- 
ceptance from George Horace Lorimer of 
The Saturday Evening Post, and a few days 
later a letter and a check.” 

Mr. O’Neill’s account makes the process 
seem extremely simple. But the accom- 
plishment grows in magnitude when we 
consider that he was without the aid of 
sight in composing his story. Let any 
writer who believes he has his story well in 
mind sit down with his eyes closed and dic- 
tate it. He will then have some idea of the 
difficulty of the feat. Mr. O’Neill says it 
was not troublesome to maintain the thread 
of his story, although he broke it off in the 
middle and slept on it before resuming the 
yarn the next day. , 

tugh O’Neill’s theory of  fiction—he 
might not call it a theory—is that fiction 
should bear some real relation to life. Most 
writers of fiction probably would support 
the “theory,” but Mr. O’Neill says that he 
finds little relation between real life and a 
great deal of the fiction he reads. Actual 
persons and events constitute the proper 
inaterial for fiction, he believes, and of it 
he says there is no end. Why seek a purely 
imaginative product, often bizarre and un- 
convincing, he asks, when so much romance 
in the realm of actual experience is at hand? 

An active career as a newspaper man, to- 
gether with developed powers of observa- 
tion, have equipped Mr. O’Neill with a fer- 
tile store of experiences from which more 
stories probably will be forthcoming. 
Completing his education in the law, like so 
many other writers, he abandoned his pro- 
fession for newspaper work. He was a boy 
of twenty when he went to work as a cub 
reporter for David Symes, editor of The 
Melbourne Age, in Melbourne, Australia. 
One day, when Mr. O’Neill had turned in 
a piece of copy, Symes patted him on the 
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shoulder and remarked in his broad, Scotch 
burr, “Lad, ye’ve gat the giftie.” Coming 
to America, the lad with the “giftie” got a 
job on The Kansas City Star. His slogan 
as a reporter was, “Get the facts and all of 
them.” He maintains today that it is as 
hard to “cover” a real news assignment as 
it is to write a fiction story, that to get the 
actual facts and all of them is harder work 
than making them up. 

Fiction attracted the talents of the young 
reporter and old numbers of The Bellman, 
Pearson’s, Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan, and 
Short Stories contain contributions from his 
pen—he used a pen in those days. His lit- 
erary agent advised him to try a novel, but 
instead he began writing editorials. On 
The Denver Post he made a reputation, but 
he maintains that the name he gained as an 
editorial writer may be attributed to the 
fact that his editorials were not editorials. 
Whatever they may be called, they were 
read. 

From The Post Mr. O'Neill went to New 
York to join the staff of The World as a re- 
write man, taking a desk left vacant by 
Irvin Cobb. Later he returned to the pro- 
fession for which he had been trained in 
youth. He took the Colorado Bar examina- 
tions and was admitted to the practice of 
law. It was while practicing law that he 
lost his sight. 

As a reporter Mr. O'Neill had a variety 
of experiences. When Harry Orchard, 
agent of the Western Federation of Miners, 
confessed to the murder of the governor 
of Idaho, of all the newspaper men who 


flocked to Boise to talk to Orchard, Mr. 
O’Neill was the only one to get an exclu- 
sive interview. He tells the story of that 
incident as follows: 

“We all were informed that no interviews 
with Orchard would be given, and I didn’t 
think any of us would get one. However, 
I had several conversations with Senator 
Borah, in which he told me many things in 
private that would have made big news 
stories. But I scrupulously observed his 
confidence, 

“The day before Orchard was to go to 
trial I was greatly surprised to receive a 
visit from a representative of Mr. Borah. 
He informed me that at 2 o’clock I was to 
have an exclusive interview with Orchard 
and that the wires had been kept open for 
the sending of my interview as soon as I 
had it ready. 

“T spent nearly two hours talking to the 
prisoner in the jailer’s office, and when I 
had finished I went to my hotel and dictated 
my interview. Before dinner it was on the 
wire. The other boys were told they would 
be permitted to see Orchard that evening, 
but they all had to attend in a body and they 
could not possibly get their stuff on the wire 
until long after my story had reached its 
destination, 

“Now, the only reason assigned by Sen- 
ator Borah’s representative for the special 
favor shown to me was that I had protected 
him so fully in his confidence that he gave 
the privilege of the interview as a token 
of his appreciation. So, you see, it pays 


to observe a confidence in newspaper work.” 


HERE AND THERE 


Comment Mingled With Interesting Bits of Information About 
Things Literary 


ISS FANNIE HURST, in talking 

the other day regarding her method 

of work, said that she always plots 
a story in full, even to the smallest details, 
before she begins to write. This is usually 
done during long morning walks in Cen- 
tral Park, when Miss Hurst gives her im- 
agination full sway. This favorite writer 
believes in having her stories “just right” 
before they are sent to the publisher, and 


often spends several hours on a single para- 
graph. As for revision—listen, you who 
“dash off’ a story and send it immediately 
to the editor—“I write, and rewrite, over 
and over again,” said Miss Hurst. ‘“Gen- 
erally I write a story over nine times, be- 
fore it is ready for the editor.” And 
therein lies one cause for the difference in 
remuneration which Miss Hurst receives, 
and that of some other writers. 
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There was a time, however, when [annie 
Hurst was paid only $5 for a story. That 
was in 1912 when she sold her first yarn. 
Today her pen earns more than $25,000 
a year. “Just Around the Corner,” pub- 
lished in 1914, was her first big success. 
She is said to be one of three short-story 
writers who command top prices. To get 
material for one of her stories she crossed 
the Atlantic as a steerage passenger, and 
on another occasion she worked as a shop- 
girl to get local color. 

* * * 

Robert W. Sneddon’s recent story, “The 
Green and Lonely House,” which appeared 
in Live Stories for September, was writ- 
ten, he says, “entirely from a dream, even 
io the names of the characters. Where it 
came from or what suggested it, I cannot 
say,’ Mr. Sneddon states; “all I can tell 
you is that I have written it precisely as 
from memory.” 

A little investigation into the early 
careers of present-day successful writers 
would reveal the interesting fact that a 
large percentage of them served an ap- 
prenticeship on newspapers. We learn that 
Horace Pugh, whose first novel, “The 
Great Way,” has just been published, left 
school at seventeen to become a reporter 
on The Evening Sun. He wrote short- 
stories for magazines, realizing an income 
which permitted him to devote all his time 
to writing. He spent two years roving 
over Spain, supporting himself by writing 
for the magazines, before he wrote ‘The 
Great Way.” 

O. O. McIntyre, who writes a news- 
paper column under the heading “New 
York Day by Day,” observes that twenty- 
five active newspaper men in America won 
such notable success at fiction in the sum- 
mer of 1921 that they gave up their jobs. 
“Most of them,” says the columnist, 
“avoided the treacly magazine love story 
and the turgid tale of big business and 
wrote of romance, adventure and mystery 
with the locale in New York or European 


capitals.” 
*x* * * 


Those aspiring to authorship whose 


formal education has been meager may find 
encouragement in these words from Fran- 


ces Parkinson Keyes, author of “The 
Career of David Noble’’: 

“Personally, on account of ill-health and 
other interruptions, I never went to school 
but seven years in my life. 

“On the other hand, from the time I 
could read—and I could read at a very 
early age—I read, omnivorously, every- 
thing upon which I could lay my hands, 
and I still do. And I had a grandmother 
who, before I could read, read to me, and 
taught me to recite pages and pages of the 
Bible by heart. It gave me, as I believe 
it would give any child, a command of the 
English language which pages and _ pages 
of rules of syntax, carefully taught, could 
not impart.” 

Ruskin, one of the princes among styl- 
ists, studied the Bible as a model. It’s a 
good text-book, but the study of syntax 
should not be entirely disregarded. 

Some changes in the prices of several 
popular magazines have been announced. 
Hearst's was increased to 35 cents with the 
September number. Good Housekeeping 
went up to 25 cents at the same time. Cos- 
mopolitan appeared in September at the 
new price of 35 cents. , 

On the other hand, Harper's was reduced 
to 40 cents. The Theatre Mazagine went 
down to 35 cents with the October number, 
and The American Boy was reduced to 
20 cents in September. 

The Nation and Athenaeum warns pub- 
lishers that “the common contempt for 
what was called war literature” does not 
mean that nobody wants to hear any more 
about the war. That subject is always in 
the thoughts of many people, says The \a- 
tion and Athenaeum, and they only wait 
for an interpretation of the war. 

* *K * 

The Metropolitan Magazine is now ed- 
ited on its regular date, the 15th of the 
preceding month, 

Newspaper writers often complain that 
they have no time or energy after the day's 
grind for “outside” writing. It might be 
interesting to such persons to know that 
six of the season’s new books are by mem- 
bers of the staff of The Chicago Daily 
News. Ben Hecht, a feature writer, 1s 
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the author of a novel, “Erik Dorn.” “Ori- 
entations of Ho-Hen” is a collection of 
poems by T. Kk. Hendrick, who conducts 
the Daily News, “Hit or Miss” Column. 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Rome _ correspon- 
dent, has a book, “Immortal Italy.” Rob- 
ert J. Casey, a member of the hard-working 
city staff, is author of “The Haunted 
Castles of Luxembourg,” and Keith Pres- 
ton, staff humorist, turned out a volume 
called “Splinters,’ which Doran is pub- 
lishing. 

Apropos of the burning question of 
whether “to prostitute one’s art in the serv- 
ice of editors,” La Touche Hancock, in 
The New York Globe, declares: 

“A playwright or an author can not write 
for the public in these commercial days 


and live. He must write for the manager 
and editor. The latter set the fashion and 
the public is obliged to take what it is of- 
fered, for it must have some kind of diver- 
sion just as it must wear clothes. After 
witnessing a more than fatuous play, | 
have often been surprised to see the author _ 
make a bow, and a speech, and retire un- 
injured. This convinces me that there is 
something rotten in this modern Athens.” 

But should not “this modern Athens” 
have some word of praise for being so 
tolerant of authors! 

* ok Ok 

Mrs. Flavia Camp Canfield, author of 
the well-known “Kidnapped Camper” se- 
ries, is seventy-seven years old. She did 
not begin to write until she was sixty. 

John Neil O’Brien, 


The Wit-Sharpener 


A Monthly Prize Contest 


ACH month Tue Stupent WRITER 
will publish under this heading an in- 
complete or faulty plot outline. Read- 

ers are invited to submit suggestions for 
developing the outline into an effective 
piece of fiction. 

For the best development submitted a 
prize of $5.00 will be given; for the sec- 
ond best, a prize of $3.00, and for the third 
best a prize of $2.00. Every winning out- 
line will be published in the succeeding 
issue, 

Conpitions: The plot outline as com- 
pleted must contain not more than 300 
words, exclusive of the original problem. 
The outline must be legibly typed or writ- 
ten. It will be returned only by special re- 
quest, when accompanied by stamped en- 
velope for that purpose. 

Manuscripts must be received by the 15th 
of the month for which the contest is dated. 
Address Contest Editor, THE STUDENT 
Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, 
Colo. 

The outlines submitted will be judged 
by their originality, ingenuity, appeal, dra- 
matic value, and plausibilitv. The editorial 
staff of THe STUDENT WRITER will sit as 
judges. 


WIT-SHARPENER FOR DECEMBER 


Mary is a young woman of quiet, retiring 
nature, who has repressed all her desires 
for good times, living very much to her- 
self. She does, however, have a mild “af- 
fair” with a man who lives at her boarding 
place. She imagines he is falling in love 
with her, but is disillusioned when he mar- 
ries another girl. Feeling that life has be- 
trayed her, Mary decides to end it all. But 
she has saved $400 by frugal living, and 
knowing no one to whom she cares to leave 
it, she determines to spend it all on one 
riotous good time. After this one final 
“orgy” she firmly intends to carry out her 
suicide plan 


PropLEM: In not to exceed 300 words, 
work out this plot situation to an effective 
conclusion. 


It may appear easy, but do not be too 
confident. The obvious development stands 
least chance of winning a prize. Do your 
best and submit the result. Prize-winners 
in the December contest will be announced 
and their winning outlines published in the 
January issue, out the latter part of 
December. 
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The Editor Literary Bureau 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this or- 
ganization has been helping writers to 
perfect and make salable their work. It 
was begun by Mr. Jamcs Knapp Reeve, 
who for more than half this period had 
it under his exclusive direction, and hun- 
dreds of letters in our files testify to the 
direct help given. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed his work and will give it his 
exclusive attention, and all manuscripts 
submitted will be read and reported upon 
by him personally. 

The aim always will be to give con- 
structive criticism; to avoid the beaten 
tracks; to analyze each manuscript, and 
to find not only its weak points, but as 
well all that is of value. In almost every 
manuscript there is sometiing of good; it 
may be the plot only (if a story), or the 
characterization, or the setting, or the 
style. However imperfect it may be tech. 
nically, there is almost always something 
upon which to build, enough to warrant 
saving it from the waste basket. 


Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism and 
advice regarding revision and sale, 
Length of Each Manuscript 


1,000 words or less 
1,000 to 2,000 words 
2000 to 3:000. 
3,000 to 4,000 words 
4,000 to 5,000 words...... 


Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, 50 
cents for each additional thousand words; 
that is, the fee for a manuscript of 8,000 
words is $3.20 plus $1.50, or $4.70. 

For a manuscript of between 9,000 words 
and 40,000 words $.50 for each thousand 
words. 

For a manuscript of more than 40,000 
words, the fee is $20.00 plus $.40 for each 
thousand words over 40,000; that is, the fee 
for a manuscript containing 84,000 words 
will be $20.000 plus $17.60, or $37.60. 

Poetry criticisms are at the rate of $1.50 
for one, two, or three poems of a total 
between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, 
two, or three poems of a total between 50 
and 100 lines. 

Typing of manuscripts, $.50 a thousand 
words. With carbon copy, 75 cents. 

Manuscripts for the Editor Literary Bureau 
should in future be sent direct to Mr. Reeve, 
addressed as below, 


*James Knapp Reeve 
Franklin, Ohio 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence invited. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. ‘‘The special need of this magazine 
at present,’’? writes Katharine R. Verimlye, as- 
sistant editor,’’ is for short stories, ranging around 
2500 words. We are also always interested in ex- 
ceptionally good mystery stories. ‘Of our require- 
ments in general we might say we want stories 
the theme of which will be interesting to the aver- 
age normal human being. It may be of love, 
mystery, humor, pathos, childhood, youth, old age, 
men, women, home life, business life; its scenes 
may be laid anywhere on earth, in the present, 
past or future. It may have a plot and action or 
merely atmosphere. Novelettes should be designed 
for two-part installments of from 5000 to 9000 
words each. Serials should be three-part of from 
15,000 to 30,000 words each. We are overstocked 
with verse at present. Payment is on acceptanee.’’ 


The Architectural Review, published by the Ar- 
chitectural Review, Inc., New York, has combined 
with The American Architect, and will be pub- 
lished hereafter by The Architectural and Build- 
ing Press, Inc., New York, under the name of 
The American Architect and The Architectural 
Review. It will appear bi-weekly. Only articles 
relating to architecture and building are solicited, 


Adventure, Spring and MaeDougal Streets, New 
York, one of the first magazines to appear twice 
monthly, is now being published three times a 
month. The dates of issue are the tenth, twen- 
teth and thirtieth. Wholesome fiction up to 120,- 
000 words in length is desired. Stories that treat 
of sex are not wanted, according to the editor. 
Neither are stories that are morbid, psychological 
or that glorify crime desired. Outdoor features, 
of course, predominate. 


Short Stories, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., 
Harry EK. Maule, editor, writes, ‘‘We can use 
short-stories from 4000 to 10,000 words in length, 
novelettes from 15,000 10 30,000 words, and se- 
rials from 75,000 to 90,000 words. We do not use 
editorials, articles, verse or jokes. Stories should be 
of the mystery, adventure, outdoor, humorous, 
Western and business types. We do not want sex 
stuff, purely love stories, or stories of the super- 
natural. Payment is on acceptance at varying 
rates. Sinee August, Short Stories has been ap- 
pearing twice monthly.’’ 


McClure’s| Magazine, 25 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, has gone into the hands of a 
friendly receivership. Although the magazine is 
said to be in financial straits, it is yet solvent, and 
publication, the receivers announced, will be con- 
tinued at least temporarily. McClure’s was founded 
in 1893 and has had a brilliant career. 


Action Stories, 366 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
needs ‘‘colorful out-doov adventure stories and 
detective stories from 3000 to 5000 words, Com- 
plete novelettes not more than 15,000. (We prefer 
12,000.) We pay on acceptance and give quick 
decisions. Love interest in not a bar, but not 
necessary. Only clean, wholesome stories invited. 
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Horror and sordid stories stand little chance of 
acceptance. Get into your story quickly and keep 
your sentences short.’’ J. B. Kelly is editor. 


The Gold Book, 444 Pearl St., New York, is re- 
ported to have discontinued. 


The Student Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., although well supplied in advance with 
material of interest to literary students, is anxious 
to secure the very best contributions in its field. 
Rehashed, hackneyed advice not desired. Articles 
that will interest big writers as well as beginners 
are sought—interviews, experiences and technical 
discussions, of course. The magazine aims to 
avoid the beaten path followed by others. Un- 
usual, original features suitable for a vigorous 
trade journal for literary craftsmen especially 
welcomed. The value of any contribution to the 
magazine will determine the price offered for it. 

Breezy Stories, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
is edited by Cashel Pomeroy. The needs of the 
magazine are for short stories, 4000 words in 
length; novelettes 15,000 to 25,000 words, and for 
light sophisticated verse under thirty-six lines. 
Stories should be love stories with more or less 
of the sex element. Payment is on acceptance up 
to one cent a word. 

Black Mask, 25 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, uses no articles, editorials, verse, or jokes. It 
is in the market for short-stories, from 500 to 
3,000 words in length; novelettes of from 15,000 
to 18,000 words, and serials. It specializes in 
mystery and detective fiction. Does not want 
occult, Chinese or adventure stories. Payment is 
on acceptance. 


Prize Contests 


The Knights of Columbus offer a first prize of 
2,500 and five other prizes of $1,000 each for the 
hest essay on various phuses of American history. 
The conditions governing the contest will be mailed 
to any one interested in the contest by John H. 
Reddin, chairman of the committee in charge of the 
contest, Denver, Colorado. 

Brain Power, the new magazine published by The 
Physical Culture Corporation, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, offers $1,000 split into one 
first prize of $500 and five seeond prizes of $100 
each for the best articles reflecting the purpose 
of the magazine. The type cf article desired 
naturally may best be determined by reading the 
magazine. Articles that do not win prizes, but 
which have sufficient merit, will be purehased at 
space rates, according to the editor. The contest 
closes March 1, 1922. 

The Francis D. Pollak Foundation For Economie 
Research offers three prizes for the best essays sub- 
mitted during 1921: A first prize of $1,000 open 
to anybody, anywhere; a second prize of $500 open 
to college undergraduates in the United States, 
and a third prize of $500 open to high schcol 
students. The essays must not exceed 10,000 words 
and must be on one of the following subjects: 
(1) ‘*The part that money plays in economic 
theory’?; (2) ‘‘Causes of unemployment’ and 


Temedies’’; (3) ‘‘Conditions which determine how 


Are You Worrying About that 
Thesis or Paper You Have 
Been Asked to Prepare? 


‘You have been pressed by other duties and 
haven’t had time to look up your subject, yet 
you don’t want to disappoint those who are 
depending on you. You can’t go to the ban- 
quet without that speech you were asked to 
give. We can take these worries off your 
mind. Our trained writers are experienced 
in preparing well-written, thorough club 
papers, special articles, addresses, or essays 
on any subject within the field of general in- 
formation. We do not attempt to write ar- 
ticles requiring highly specialized knowledge. 
But when you are “stuck”? on that paper or 
book review the literary club has asked you 
to prepare, just turn the matter over to us 
and we will prepare a paper you will not be 
ashamed to read. We should have at least 
two weeks for the ordinary paper. 
work also handled. 
and ask for rates. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
SPECIAL-ARTICLE BUREAU 


1835 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


tesearch 
Submit a subject to us 


What Are You Doing to Suc- 
ceed in Writing? 


If you are eager to get ahead with your 
writing, here is an opportunity to develop 
your talent in a brief and satisfactory 
manner. 

David Raffelock, writer and critic, for- 
merly of New York City, now on the crit- 
ical and literary staff of The Student 
Writer, is conducting a practical resi- 
dence course in SHORT-STORY and 
Other Kinds of Writing. Every phase of 
the Short-Story is studied under capable 
direction, and from a new pvint of view. 

Class being organized for course of 
twelve lessons to begin at once. 

Write now to David Raffelock, 1930 
Irving Street, Denver, Colo., ‘or full infor- 
mation and price of tuition. 


CLEAN TYPING 


Gives your manuscript a better chance 
with editors. We prepare manuscripts 
perfectly and promptly. Rates 60 cents 
a thousand words with one carbon copy. 
We also do copying in French and Jtalian, 
together with translations from or to 
these languages by experienced trans- 
lator. Rates for foreign work on request. 


THE MANuscrIPT SHOP 
1337 Humboldt Street 
Denver, Colo. 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


NOTHING of a first-rate order can be pro- 
duced unless the writer studies the funda- 
mentals of his art. For that reason I earn- 
estly recommend to all FICTION WRITERS 
who desire to qualify themselves for work 
that will command the attention of discrim- 
inating editors the following books dealing 
with the THEORY and PRACTICE of Fiction 
Writing: 


THE TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 
WRITING—Dowst Price $1.75 

THE AMERICAN. SHORT STORY— 
Lieberman Price 1.20 


A great desk book that will help solve most 
of the problems that continually confront be- 
ginning writers—and older ones at the craft 
as well—and that gives information upon al- 
most every point of the Trade of Authorship 
is 
THE: WRITER'S Price $2.50 

For the writer who would inform himself 
regarding, and get inspiration from the plots 
that have been used by the great masters 
POLTI’S 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 

will be a revelation............................ Price $1.50 
HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY 

(Quirk) is a valuable little book that 

helps one get started right, and then 


helps over the hard places............ Price .65 
And every writer should have a MANU- 
SCRIPT RECORD ....... 


See catalogue for more . detailed description 
of above, and other helpful books for writers. 

These books constitute a working library 
that can be equalled by no other obtainable 
list. Any book by return mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 
THE WAY INTO PRINT .......:::.-... Price $0.25 
Contains: “Getting Into Print,’ ’ Jack London; 
“In the Literary Market,’’ Albert Bigelow 
Paine; ‘‘The Way Into Print, ”» Amos R. Wells; 
“Unavailable Short Stories, iD Robert H. Da- 
vis; “The Short Story,’ Leslie W. Quirk; 
“Hints to Verse Writers,’’ Horatio Winslow; 
“Syndicating One’s Own Work,’’ Waldon 
Fawcett; ‘‘The Question of Timeliness,’’ 
James K. Reeve, and other valuable articles. 


OF IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WRITER. 
THE NEW EDITION OF 1001 PLACES TO 
SELL MANUSCRIPTS. 


The one book for every writer who would 
keep informed regarding the market for 
manuscripts. 

It brings to the writer the pertinent, exact 
information about a vast range of markets 
for book manuscripts, serials, short stories, 
articles, travel work, juvenile stories, essays, 
photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottos, 
vaudeville sketches, plays, photographs, ideas, 
songs, humor—everything in the way of lit- 
erary material. ‘1001 Places to Sell Manu- 
scripts’’ is the great How to Sell, What to 
Sell. and Where to Sell Guide for all writers. 

The Price is $2.50. 

It will help you to sell more manuscripts. 

The new (1921) edition of this book is 
NOW READY. 

This is the tenth edition of this work, for 
twenty years recognized as the standard 
guide to the market for literary material. No 
writer can afford to do without it. <A single 
new ,market opened—a single sale of your 
least important manuscript—will more than 
repay its cost. 

*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, 
Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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much the consumer gets for his dollar.’’ Further 
details may be had by writing Dr. William 1, 
Foster, Newton, Mass. 


The Cleveland Metal Products Company, 7631 
Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, offers $5,000 in 
prizes for the best letter on handy uses of the 
Perfection Oil Heater. Contest closes December 
10, 1921. Write to Contest Department, Cleveland 
Metal Products Company, for details. 


The Southern huralist, 116 Kast Hunter Street, 
Atlanta, Ga., offers $2 each for acceptable articles 
on how to make labor-saving devices, tools, ma- 
chinery, ete., for the farm; also prizes amounting 
to $200 for the best device turned in during the 
year, and monthly prizes of $15, $10, $3, and $2 for 
the best letters, of not more than 1000 words each, 
suitable for their special numbers. Letters must 
be received by the first of the month preceding the 
month of the special numbers: January, 1922, is 
a Poultry number. 


Popular Science Monthly, 225 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, is offering two prizes for the 
best new ideas sent to the Home Workshop Depart- 
ment each month. Seventy-five dollars will be 
awarded every month to the authors of the two 
best articles. The first prize is $50, the second is 
$25. Articles which do not win prizes may be 
purchased at space rates. The prizes will be 
awarded upon publication, and the cheek will be 
mailed to the winner the same month. ‘The prize. 
winning articles may be not over 1000 words. The 
idea, device, or machine described must be practical 
and ingenious. It must fill an actual need in the 
home, office or shop. 


Film Fun, 627 W. Forty-third Street, New York, 
will pay monthly to the writer of the best original 
synopsis of a comedy or comedy-drama the sum of 
$25. Comedies are preferred. The scenarios 
printed with the prize-winner will be paid for. 
Manuscripts should not exceed 500 words. 


Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., Philadelphia, 
is offering three sets of prizes, five of $40, five 
of $20, and five of $10, to the poets whose ‘work 
in the magazine during 1921 shall be deemed best. 

The Dial, New York, announees a gift of $2,000 
to be given to one of those who have contributed 


Know and appreciate your own Western 
writers! 


The Western Pen Worker 


Bi-monthly 


Owned and edited by 
Hattie Horner Louthan 
Has correspondents in all Western states 
50c the year, 5c the copy 
15c extra for “Colorado Lullaby” 
sheet music 


3600 Raleigh Street Denver, Colo. 
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to The Dial the most meritorious contributions to 
the service of letters during the year, prize to be 
given at the end of the year. This is not a con- 
test but is intended to help aspiring writers who 
may win the money to give their whole time for a 
year, tree from the worry of sustenance, to the 
development of their talents. 


The American Humane Association, Albany, 
New York, offers prizes for essays showing the 
auelty of animal trapping and how it can be 
remedied. The contest is open to any one under 
20. Manuseripts must reach the Association by 
December 31, 1921. The essays should not exceed 
2500 words. <A prize of $100 is offered for the 
best essay, $75 for the next and $50 for the next. 
There will also be a number of special prizes of 
$50 and $25. 


True Story Magazine, 119 West Fortieth Street, 
New York, is offering $1,000 in ten prizes of $100 
each for the best stories submitted before Decem- 
ber 31, 1921. Stories of from 3000 to 10,000 words 
are preferred. 


The American School of Osteopathy, of ‘KXirks- 
ville, Mo., is offering $200 in gold for the best 
pageant based on the history of osteopathy. All 
manuscripts must be in the hands of the judges not 
later than January 1, 1922. Communicate with Dr. 
Ray G. Hulburt, Kirksville, Mo. 


Success Magazine ‘‘wants to add to its inspira- 


tional features the best fiction stories obtainable, 
and in order to stimulate the interest of well-known 
authors, as well as to encourage new writers to 
send us their manuscripts, the editors offer $1,000 
in cash prizes, which will be awarded in addition to 
the regular rates paid for all stories accepted. In 
order to compete in this prize contest, the stories 
submitted should be between 3000 and 8000 words 
in length, and must be stories of success won in 
the face of great odds, of accomplishment in some 
line of endeavor of the solution of some business, 
advertising, sales or administrative problem, of a 
successful romance or alventure, or the successful 
solution of some personal problem.’’ This con- 
test will close December 31, 1921, and the prize- 
winning stories will be announced in the Mareh, 
1922, issue. Address Prize Story Contest Editor, 
Success Magazine, 1133 Broadway, New York, 

The Flash, 4471 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
offers a prize of $10 each month for the best 
newspaper clipping suitable to its use. The maga- 
zine is composed of reprints from newspapers, and 
uses only brief, witty and clever ‘‘ flashes. ’’ 


The American Army and Navy Journal, New 
York, offers four prizes—-$100, $50, $25 and $15— 
for the best stories of a war zone experience on 
board a small American naval vessel in the war 


zone. Each must be written by a participant in 
the experience and the stories must reach the 
magazine not later than January 31, 1922. 


Authors’ 
Supplies 


MANILA MANUSCRIPT MAILING ENVELOPES, unprinted, two sizes, No. 
10 and No. 11, for sending and return. by parcel post as follows: 
size) for $1. 00: 100 (50 of each size) for $1.50; 
200 (100 of each size) for $2.50. Address The Student- Writer. 


50 (25 of each 
150 (75 of each size) for $2.00; 


The special offer of $1.00 a year for The Student Writer has 
been extended to December 31st. Act promptly 
and save 50 cents a year. 


1921. Find enclosed $ 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Publishers, The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo.: 


Please put my name on your mailing list for a period of 
years, at the rate of $1.00 a year, which you agree to accept until December 31, 


Date 


..to cover same. Begin with the 


issue. 


Name and address 


Send me also a copy of your book, HELPS FOR STUDENT-WRITERS, for 


which I include an additional $ 


more.) 


one-year subscription orders, or $1.00 with subscription orders for two years or 


(Book is listed at $1.50 with 


Send stamps, coin, money order or check. 
add 25 cents a year to subscription orders. 


For Canadian and foreign subscriptions, 
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The Student Writer’s 


Handy Market List 


for Literary Workers 


Published quarterly as an integral part of The Student Writer. 


December, 1921. Fifth Edition, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Below will be found what we believe is the most helpful classification of magazine and 
periodical markets that has yet been devised—a classification based upon rates and methods of 
payment. The author who does not wish to submit his work to other than general markets 
paying 1 cent a word or upward upon acceptance, will need to consult only List A. 

The classification is as perfect as we can make it with our present information. When the 
list is again published, as a part of the March Student Writer, we expect to have effected an 
even more radical improvement. 


HE ENDEAVOR has been to list all of the magazines and periodicals which 

| are regularly in the market for manuscripts, and a representative share of 

the class publications which purchase material within thelr scope. The kind 

of matter used by each publication is concisely indicated. The title of the maga- 
zine usually suggests its chief trend. 

Every effort has been made to insure accuracy up to the date of publication, 
but changes are constantly occurring in the publishing field, and the publishers 
will esteem it a favor if errors or omissions are called to their attention for cor- 
rection in later editions. 


ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED, 


Agr.—Agricultural. Household Misc.—General Rev.—Reviews of general 
Bus.—Business. miscellany with fash- affairs, art, books, poli- 
Com.—Comment on public ions, cooking, and wom- tics, economics, ete, 
affairs, etc, en's interests predom- Rel.—Religious, 
Ed.—Educational., inating. Ser.—Serials. 
Gen, Misc.—General mis- Juv.—Juvenile. Sci.—Scientific. 
cellany, including short- Mech.—Mechanics. S$S.—Short-stories. 
stories, serials, verse, Nov.—Novelettes. Tr. Jour.—Trade Journal, 
informative articles, es- Misc.—Miscellany. Vs.—Verse. 


says, personality 
sketches, etc. 


LIST A 


LEADING GENERAL MARKETS. Standard, literart, household and 
a few class periodicals which are understood to pay rates of about 1 cent 
eh a word and upward, on acceptance. 


Ace-High, (SS., Nov., Ser.), 799 Broadway, New York. 

Action Stories, (SS., Nov.), 366 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Adventure, (SS., Ser., Vs.), Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 
Ainslee’s Magazine, (SS., Ser., Vs.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 

é American Magazine, (Gen. Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. 

ie Argosy All-Story Magazine, (SS., Ser., Vs.), 280 Broadway, New York. 
: Asia, (Oriental Misc.), 627 Lexington Ave., New York. 

i Atlantic Monthly, (Gen. Misc.), 8 Arlington St., Boston. 


Black Mask, The, (Fiction), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 

: Blue Book, (SS., Nov.), 36 S. State St., Chicago. 

Pa Bookman, (book Rev., Com., Misc.), 244 Madison Ave., New York. 
Breezy Stories, (SS., Nov., Vs.), 8377 4th Ave., New York. 
Brief Stories Mag., (SS., 600-1800 wds.), Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Century Magazine, (Gen. Misc.), 353 4th Ave., New York. 

Christian Herald, (Rel. and Gen. Misc.), 91-103 Bible House, New York. 
Collier’s Weekly, (Gen. Misc.), 416 W. 13th St., New York. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, (Gen. Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Country Gentleman, (Agr., SS., Ser., Vs.), Curtis Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 
Country Life, (Rev., description, etc.), Garden City, L. I, N. Y. 
Countryside Magazine, (Agr., Misc.), 334 4th Ave., New York 
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Delineator, (household Misc.), Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 
Designer, (household Misc.), 12 Vandam St., New York. 

Detective Stories Magazine, (SS., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 

Dial, The, (Rev., Vs., SS., Art), 152 W. 13th St., New York. 

Double Dealer, The, (Gen. Misc.), 204 Baronne St., New Orleans. 


Everybody’s, (Gen. Misc.), Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 


Farm and Fireside, (Agr. Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. 

Farmer’s Wife, (Agr., household Misc.), 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Fashionable Dress, (SS., Household Misce.), 250 4th Ave., New York. 
Field and Stream, (Outdoor), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 

Follies, The, (SS., Nov., skits, Vs.), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 


Good Housekeeping, (household Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 


Harper’s Bazar, (women’s Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Harper’s Monthly, (Gen. Mise.), Franklin Square, New York. 
Hearst’s Magazine, (Gen. Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Holland’s Magazine, (household Misc.), Dallas, Texas. 


Judge, (SS., Vs., Skits, Jokes), 627 W. 43d St.. New York. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, (hcusehold Misc.), Philadelphia. 
Leslie’s Weekly, (Gen. Misc.), 627 W. 43d St., New York. 

Life, (Vs., SS., Skits, Jokes), 598 Madison Ave., New York. 
Live Stories, (SS., Nov., skits, Vs.), 35 W. 39th St., New York. 
Love Story Magazine, (SS., Nov., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 


McCall’s Magazine, (household Misc.), 236 W. 37th St., New York. 
McClure’s, (Gen., Misc.), 25 W. 44th St., New York. 

Metropolitan Magazine, (Gen. Misc.), 432 4th Ave., New York. 
Modern Priscilla, (household Misc.), 85 Broad St., Boston. 

Munsey, (SS., Nov., Ser., Vs.), 280 Broadway, New York. 


New Country Life in America, (Agr. and outdoor), Garden City, N. Y. 
New Republic, (Com., Rev.), 421 W. 21st St.. New York. 
North American Review, (Com., Rev.), 9 E. 37th St., New York. 


Outlook, (Com., Rev.), 381 4th Ave., New York. 


People’s Favorite Magazine, (SS., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 

People’s Home Journal, (household Misc.), 78 Lafayette St., New York. 
Photoplay Magazine, (SS., photoplay Misc.), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
Pictorial Review, (household Misc.), 200 W. 39th St., New York. 
Popular Magazine, (SS., Ser., editorials), 79 7th Ave., New York. 

Popular Mechanics, (Sci., Mech.), 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Popular Science Monthly, (Sci., Mech.), 225 W. 39th St., New York. 
Printer’s Ink, (advertising), 185 Madison Ave., New York. 


Red Book Magazine, (SS., Ser.), 36 S. State St., Chicago. 
Review of Reviews, (Com., Rev.), 30 Irving Place, New York. 


Saturday Evening Post, (Gen. Misc.), Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
Scientific American, (Sci., Mech.), Woolworth Bldg.. New York. 
Scribner’s Magazine, (Gen. Misc.), 597 5th Ave., New York. 
Short Stories, (SS., Nov.), Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

Smart Set, (SS., Nov., skits, Vs.), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
Smith’s Magazine, (SS., Nov., Vs.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 

Snappy Stories, (SS, Nov., skits, Vs.), 35 W. 39th St., New York. 
Success, The New, (inspirational), 1153 Broadway, New York. 
Sunday School Times, (Rel. Misc.), 1081 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Sunset Magazine, (Gen. Misc.), San Francisco, Calif. 

System, (Bus. Misc.), Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago. 


Telling Tales, (SS., Nov., Vs., Skits), 799 Broadway, New York. 
Today’s Housewife, (household Misc.), 461 4th Ave., New York. 
Top Notch, (SS., Ser., Vs., Misc.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 


Vanity Fair, (gossip, skits, society), 19 W. 44th St., New York. 
Variety, (theatrical), 1536 Broadway New York. 

Vogue, (fashions, gossip), 19 W. 44th St., New York. 
Wayside Tales, (SS., Skits), 8 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Western Story Magazine, (SS., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 
Woman’s Home Companion, (household Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. 
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Woman’s World, (household Misc.), 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 
World’s Work, (Com., Rev.), Garden City, New York. 


Young’s Magazine, (SS.. Nov., Vs.), 377 4th Ave , New York. 


LIST B 


SECONDARY AND INDEFINITE MARKETS. Composed of: (a) 
Periodicals that pay low rates or pay on publication. (b) Periodicals 
that pay for very little submitted material. (c) Periodicals of which The 
Student Writer has not yet been ab’e to secure reliable information 
concerning their rates of payment and business methods. 
American Poetry Magazine, (Vs.—adult and Juv.), Milwaukee, Wisc. 
American Woman, (household Misc.), Augusta, Maine. 
Argonaut, (book Rev., Com.), 207 Powell St., San Francisco, Calif 


Brain Power, (Inspirational), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 


Chicago Ledger, (SS., Ser.), 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Comfort, (household Misc.), Augusta, Maine. 
Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., Philadelphia. 


Daily News, The, (SS. under 1590 words, Vs.), Chicago. 
Everyday Life, (SS.), Hunter Bldg., Chicago. 
Forum, The, (Com., Rev.), 354 4th Ave., New York. 


Gentlewoman, (household Misc.), 649 W. 43d St., New York. 

Grit, (Gen. Misc.), Williamsport, Pa. 

Home Friend Magazine, (Misc.), 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, hiv. 
Household Guest, (Family Misc.), 141 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Illustrated World, (Sci., Mech.), Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago. 
International Studio, (art), 786 6th Ave., New York. 


Little Review, (Com.), Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
Los Angeles Times Illustrated Weekly, (SS., Misc.), Los Angeles, Calif. 


MacLean’s Magazine, (Gen. Misc.), 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, (SS., 1200 wds.), 373 4th Ave., New York. 
Measure, The, (Vs.), 447 W. 22d St., New York. 

Mother’s Magazine, (household Misc.), 180 N. Wabash, Chicago. 

Mystery Magazine, (SS., Nov.), 168 W. 28rd St., New York. 


National Geographic Magazine, (travel), Washington, D. C. 
National Magazine, (Gen. Misc., Com.), Boston. 

National Sportsman, (outdoor sports), 75 Federal St., Boston. 
Nautilus, (new thought and occult Misc.), Holyoke, Mass. 


Open Road, The, (Gen. Misc., Masculine), 248 Boylston St., Boston, 17. 
Our Dumb Animals, (animal welfare), 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 
Outdoor Life, (outdoor sports), 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Outing, (outdoor sports), 239 4th Ave., New York. 

Overland Monthly, (Misc.), 257 Minna St., San Francisco. 


Pearson’s Magazine, (Com., Rev., Misc.), 57 5th Ave., New York. 
People’s Popular Monthly, (SS., Misc.), Des Moines, Ia. 

Physical Culture, (health Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Poet Lore, (Vs., Rev.), 194 Boylston St., Boston. 

Poetry, (Vs.), 543 Cass St., Chicago. 

Poetry Journal, (Vs.), 67 Cornhill St., Boston. 

Progress, (Gen. Misc.), Box 122, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Sports Afield, (outdoor sports), 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


10 Story Book, (SS., skits), 588 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Travel, 7 West 16th St., New York. 
True-Story Magazine (SS., Ser., experiences), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 


Wheeler Syndicate, (Fiction), 373 4th Ave. E., New York. 
Woman’s Weekly, (household Misc), 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Yale Review, (Com., Rev.), Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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LIST C 


TRADE AND CLASS PUBLICATIONS. Including magazines devoted 
to special or limited fields, business, professional, religious, theatrical, 


etc. 


Advertising and Selling, 471 4th Ave., New York. 
American Hebrew, (Jewish review), 44 E. 23d St., New York. 
Arts and Decoration, 50 W. 47th St., New York. 


Bankers’ Monthly, Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 

Baptist, The, (Rel. Misc.), 417 So. Dearborn St, Chicago. 

Baseball, (sporting), 70 5th Ave., New York. 

Benzinger’s Magazine, (Catholic Rel., Misc.), 36 Barclay St., New York. 
Biblical World, (Rel.), University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Billboard, (theatrical), 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 

Bookseller, Newsdealer & Stationer, (Tr. Jour.), 156 5th Ave., New York. 
Business Crucible, (Bus. Misc.), 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Catholic World, (Rel. and Misc.), 120 W. 6th St., New York. 

Child Life, (2 to 10), Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 

Christian Endeavor World, (Rel., Misc.), 31 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
Christian Guardian, (Rel.), 299 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada. 

Christian Standard, (Rel.), 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Churchman, (Rel. Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. 

Congregationalist & Christian World, (Rel. Misc.), 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Continent, The, (Rel. Misc., Presbyterian), 509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Drama, The, (theater), Riggs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Dramatic Mirror, (theater), 133 W. 44th St., New York. 


Editor & Publisher, (newspaper Tr. Jour.), 1117 World Bldg., New York. 
Education, (Ed. Misc.), 120 Bolyston St., Boston. 

Efficiency and Personality, (Bus. Misc.), 177 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Electrical Experimenter, (Sci.), 2383 Fulton St., New York. 

Epworth Era, (Rel. Misc.), Nashville, Tenn. 

Epworth Herald, (Rel. Misc.), 740 Rush St., Chicago. 

Etude, The. (mus‘c), 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Everyday Engineering, (Mech.), 33 W. 42d St., New York. 


Farm and Home, (Agr. Misc.), Springfield, Mass. 

Farm and Ranch, (Agr., Misc.), Dallas, Texas. 

Farm, Stock and Home, (Agr.), 880 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Farmer, (Agr., Misc.), 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Film Fun, (movie sketches), 225 5th Ave., New York. 


Garden Magazine, (Agr., Misc.), Garden City, New York. 
Golden Now, (Rel., child training), Elgin, Il. 
Golfer’s Magazine, (golf), 1355 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


Inland Printer, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. 
Journal of Outdoor Life, (anti-tuberculosis), 287 4th Ave., New York. 


Motion Picture Classic, (photoplay Misc.), 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. 
Motion Picture Magazine, (photoplay Misc.), 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. 
Moving Picture World, (photoplay Misc.), 516 5th Ave., New York. 
Musical America, 501 5th Ave., New York. 

Musician, 2720 Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


New Review, (Com., Rev.), 150 Nassau St., New York. 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, (Ed.), 701 Davis St., Evanston, II. 


Ohio Farmer, (Agr., Misc.), 1011 Cleveland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Picture Play Magazine, (photoplay Misc.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 
Popular Educator, (Ed.), 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Presbyterian, The, (Rel. Misc.), 1217 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Primary Education, (Ed.), 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Specialty Salesman, (Bus.), 503 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Successful Farming, (Agr., Misc.), Des Moines, Ia. 
Survey, (Com., Rev.), 112 E. 19th St., New York. 


Theatre Magazine, 8 W. 38th St., New York. 
Town and Country, (local Misc, gossip), 389 5th Ave., New York. 
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LIST D 


JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. Most of these pay low rates but are 
very reliable. The Youth’s Companion, American Boy and St. Nicholas 
are the only magazines in the group that, according to our information, 
pay rates of 1 cent a word and upward. The majority pay from 4 to % 
cent a word. 


American Boy, Detroit, Mich. 


Baptist Boys and Girls, (medium ages), 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
Beacon, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 

Boy Life, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Boys and Girls, Nashville, Tenn. 

Boy’s Companion, 108 So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Boys’ Comrade, (14 to 18), 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Boy’s Life, 200 5th Ave., New York. 

Boys’ Magazine, (average ages), 5146 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

Boy’s World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Il. 


Canadian Boy, (boys’ Misc.), Banque National Bldg., Ottawa, Ont. 
Children’s Hour, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Child’s Gem, (very young), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Child’s Hour, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 

Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Il. 
Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. 
Forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Girlhood Days, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Girls’ Circle, (13 to 17), 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Girl’s Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Girl’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Home and School, 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


John Martin’s Book, 128 W. 58th St., New York. 

Junior Christian Endeavor World, 31 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
Junior Joys, (9 to 12), 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Junior World, (8 to 12), 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kind Words, (very young), 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
King’s Treasuries, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Little Folks; The Children’s Magazine, Salem, Mass. 
Mayflower, The, The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


Picture Story Paper, (very young), 420 Plum St., Cincinnati. 
Picture World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Pure Words, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Queen’s Gardens, (girls’ 12 to 14), Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Ropeco Magazine, 842 Broadway, New York. 


Something Doing, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Something To Do, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 

St. Nicholas, 353 4th Ave., New York. 

Sunbeam, 1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Wellspring, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
What To Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Tl. 


Young Churchman, (10 to 15), 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Young Folks, 1716 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Young People’s Weekly, 1142 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 

Youth’s Companion, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Youth’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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One of the Most Helpful Books on Story Writing Ever Published 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


The chapters on plot buliding, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
a and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 

ooks. 


Owing to the exhaustion of the first edition and increased 
cost of publication, the price of this indispensable volume for 
literary workers has been increased to $1.50. 

In combination with two-year subscriptions to The Student- 
Writer at the current rate, it will be included at $1.00. 

Thus, until December 31st, the book and a two-year subscrip- 
tion will be supplied for $3.00. Taken separately, they would 
total $3.50. 

After December 31st the combination rate for book and two 
years’ subscription will be $4.00. (Taken separately, $4.50.) 

Order the combination now and save $1.50. 


The Student Writer Workshop, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


The Student Writer’s Supervision Story-Writing Course 


For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 
vision Story-Writing course is_ especially recommended, because it 
enables us to give students thorough help and to work with them 
from foundation to completed structure. 

The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25.00 at the beginning of each 
quarter. If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00 

At least a full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 

Students who discontinue payments before completing the course 
are given instruction to the full value of whatever sum has been paid. 

lt is not necessary that the work be completed within a year’s 
time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 
who work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress. The 
course is adapted to the individual needs of the student. Naturally a 
beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 
ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 

Write for details. 


Special Literary Service Rendered by The Student Writer Staff 


REVISION OF PROSE AND VERSE, in The Student-Writer workshop, is 
in charge of Mr. John H. Clifford, whose long experience as a reviser, compiler, 
and editor with leading New York publishing houses is placed at the disposal 
of writers who desire to attain toward distinctive literary standards. His in- 
tuitive and scholarly help is particularly recommended for verse writers. 


The Literary Revision service is, we confidently believe, the best to be 
obtained anywhere. Crudities of style are smoothed away, sentences and para- 
graphs are recast if they require it, quotations are ver ified, awkward manner- 
isms are toned down, and the material is put into literary form calculated to 
make an immediate good impression upon the most exacting editor. If the work 
is intended for general submission, a critical opinion and list of possible mar- 
kets is included. 


The Typing service for prose work includes careful editing—the elimination 
of grammatical errors and correction of misspelled words and punctuation. Let- 
ter-perfect work is produced, superior for literary workers to that obtainable 
from commercial typists. A brief critical opinion and list of markets is fur- 
nished. One carbon copy included. The rate is $1.00 per thousand words. 


VERSE CRITICISM RATES PROSE LITERARY REVISION. 
20 lines or less (without typing)...$1.00 With typing, per thousand words.. 2.00 
Additional lines, Without typing, ver wds. 1.50 
Long manuscripts subject to estimate. 
95 PROSE TYPING (with editing.) 
Per thousand words (carbon copy) 1.00 


See Back Page for Rates for Constructive Prose Criticism Service 


Let Us Show You the Way Past the Editor 


Have you a manuscript which you have been unable to sell ? 

Of course you have. Every writer has. Usually there is a good 
reason why editors have rejected it. Wouldn’t you like to know 
what that reason is? 

If you can find out, the fault thus discovered may turn out to 
be the very fault responsible for the repeated rejections of other 
manuscripts. It may be fundamental. Correct it, and you may 
remove the last barrier to literary success. 

Frank, competent professional criticism will help you. 


What is a Student Writer Criticism and what does it Do? 

It tells the writer whether his conception is good or inferior, and 
why; whether it is in line with editorial demands and what changes are 
uecessary to bring it into closer conformity with the requirements. The 
plot, characters, style, incidents, introduction, climax, conclusion and 
other features are dwelt upon, at whatever length may be necessary, and 
suggestions for improvement, both general and specific, are made. 

Finally, the criticism deals with the commercial possibilities of the 
manuscript, and a list of markets to which it seems best adapted is fur- 
nished. If the manuscript contains no possibilities of sale, the author 
is frankly informed of the fact, and is shown, as far as possible, how to 
turn out better work in future. 

In other words, each criticism is a helpful lesson. A series of crit- 
icisms constitutes a liberal course in story writing, to the writer who is 
capable of profiting by experienced instruction. 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES 
For Each Manuscript of— 
2,000 words or less See 
2,500 words or less 
3,000 words or less... 
4,000 words or less... 
5,000 words or less... 
7,500 words or less... 
10,000 words or less 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words............ 4.00 
(Thus 20,000 words will be $8.00; 50,000 words, $20.00, etc.) 


All fees payable in advance. Inclose return postage. Verse rates, 
also revision and typewriting rates on preceding page. 

Discounts: Upon two manuscripts submitted or paid for at one 
time, 10 per cent; upon three, 15 per cent; upon four, 20 per cent; 
upon five or more, 25 per cent. 

(Thus a 3,000 word and a 4,000 word manuscript submitted sepa- 
rately would total $6.50; paid for together in advance they total $5.85.) 


ANOTHER PLAN 

A deposit of $10.00 will entitle the client to 10 per cent discount; 
$15.00 to 15 per cent discount; $20.00 to 20 per cent discount; $25.00 to 
25 per cent discount from regular criticism rates. 

For example, if client has made a deposit of $25.00 and submits a 
5,000-word story for criticism, the charge against the deposit balance 
will be $3.00 instead of the regular fee of $4.00. Statement showing 
amount to client’s credit is mailed with each criticism. 

These discounts apply only to prose manuscripts of 10,000 words 
or less. On longer work a discount has already been figured. 

Making a deposit of $25.00 or less for criticism service enables the 
student writer to take a liberal course in fiction writing at reasonable 
cost. 


The Student Writer Workshop 


The World Printing Co., 1887 Champa St., Denver. <g> 
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